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For year ‘round results .. 


Sell ‘em on a Storer Station 


"‘C-)STORER BROADCASTING COMPA 
 _WSPD - WSPD-TV _- KPTV WJBK « WJBK-TV WAGA + WAGA-TV 
= Toledo, Ohio Portland, Ore. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


WJW- WXEL -TV WGBS WWVA WBRC + WBRC-TV 
Cleveland, Ohio Miami, Fla. Wheeling, W. Va. Birmingham, Ala. 


A NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 
OM HARKER, V. P., National Sales Director BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. 
























This lady is walking out on a commercial... 
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TODAY, HOME and TONIGHT have long since made their 
mark — each is a great NBC-TV network program in its 
own right. Now they have been combined into T-H-T, the 
most flexible participation plan in network television, offer- 

| ing three star salesmen and reaching three separate markets. 


Whether you figure it by electronic calculator or on the 
back of an envelope, T-H-T offers an enormous number of 
combinations weekly. (The calculator said 32,767, but who 

| believes calculators any more?) And you select the right 
combination for your product ... your customers... your 
competitive picture . . . your seasonal promotions. 


With T-H-T you can buy as many participations as you 
need, distributed as you choose among these three programs: 


Topay The selling techniques of DAVE GARROWAY have 
made this pioneer early-morning news and special features 
show an outstanding success. Reaches the whole family — 
housewives, children, working men and women. 


4 


Home Charming ARLENE FRANCIS in less than a year has 
made HOME TV’s major source of homemaking advice and 
information. HOME is watched by a predominantly feminine 
audience — women who take time out of their busy days 
_— they are vitally interested in improving their own 

omes, 


TONIGHT Easy, breezy STEVE ALLEN and his guests bring 
comedy, music and surprises to a new live, lively late-evening 





PUT THEM TOGETHER 


. T-H-T makes the sales! 


show. On TONIGHT you reach the biggest adult male audience 
available at Class “C” rates . .. and you make the last 
impression that lasts. 


TV competition is tough. The big rewards go to the adver- 
tisers who buy television that most closely fits their adver- 
tising needs. T-H-T is designed to do exactly that with 
Dave Garroway, Arlene Francis and Steve Allen working 
for you on the air and at point-of-sale. And dealer acceptance 
is amazing! 


Holiday note. T-H-T can put your products on display for 
the gift season with as little as 72 hours notice! 


You will be glad to learn that combination buys of 
TODAY, HOME and TONIGHT entitle you to discounts up to 
20%. Smart sponsors such as Dow Chemical, Northam 
Warren, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., United States Tobacco 
Co., and Broil-Quik, Inc. are already taking advantage of 
T-H-T’s flexibility. Ask your NBC-TV representative about 
the profitable arrangements you can make. 
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OOx doo 


to the Nation's 
Test Market! 


WLBC-TV 


Muncie . . . sometimes called Mid- 
dletown, U.S.A. . . . has been the 
nation’s recognized test market for 
years. Reach this rich Muncie area 
market via WLBC-TV. 


¥& 70,000 UHF sets (May 1954) 
¥& 65% tuned to Channel 49 
¥%& $225 Base Rate 

¥* All 4 networks 

¥*& Proven Test Market 


Pa 





MUNCIE, INDIANA 





444 ee a Avenue, New York 22 


Television to Supplement Voice 


Thank you for the issue of TEL®VI- 
SION AGE with Frank Folsom’s excel- 
lent article on television in the inter- 
national field. I have read it with 
great interest. 

As you know, I am a firm believer 
in the impact of television to comple- 
ment and supplement the radio work 
of the Voice of America, particularly 
in the free world. At the present time 
we are servicing 28 stations in 20 
countries with news and feature ma- 
terial on tv film. This operation will 
continue to grow as new stations are 
opened. 

The plans for the further introduc- 
tion of television, particularly in the 
Far East, open untold opportunities 
for the U. S. Information Agency’s 
overseas television effort to reach an 
ever-expanding audience. Through 
USIA tv films and kinescopes, it will 
be possible, in a relatively short time, 
to augment greatly the free exchange 
of ideas and thus 
strengthening the bonds of friendship 
among the free nations and building 
their will to resist Communist infil- 


information, 


tration and aggression. : 
J. R. Popreve 
Assistant Director for 
Broadcasting 

U. S. Information Agency 


Dig that Concept 

It’s flattering to be mentioned in 
TELEVISION AGE, but more importantly 
Newsfront really digs the concept of 
the “Spectaculars” and understands 

what the ratings actually show. 
Sypney H. Etces 
Vice President 
National Broadcasting Co. 


Very Graphic 

.... I liked . . . your crackerjack 
article, “What Price Film Commer- 
cials?” I found this very graphic and 
illuminating. You are doing a very 

fine job with the publication. 
Harry Wayne McManan 
McCann-Erickson 
New York City 





Unanimous 

I enjoyed the piece (“CBS Views the 
News”). 

FRANK STANTON 

President 

Columbia Broadcasting System 


Thanks for a magnificent and most 
flattering job. 

Epwarp P. Morcan 

Director of News 

Columbia Broadcasting System 


We liked the article on CBS very 
much. 

E_mMer W. Lower 
Director of Special Projects 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

More and More Notice 
We were very successful with a 
mailing of the piece you did on Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt. It brought a lot of 
comment. The book is certainly getting 
well 


more and notice, as it 


should. 


more 


Hat Davis 
Vice President 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

Beautiful Job 
. you deserve great congratula- 
tions. It is well edited, and it is cer- 
tainly a beautiful job of printing and 

make-up. 

Joun P. CUNNINGHAM 
Cunningham & Walsh 


Film Cost Interest 
The issue is a most interesting one, 
especially your article on the costs of 
film commercials. Good job! 
Ep SHEPHERD MEAD 
Vice President 
Benton & Bowles Inc. 
APRTA Article 
You certainly did a good job on 
the AP Radio and Television 
Association article. I think you are 
doing a grand job with the magazine. 
OLIVER GRAMLING 
Assistant General Manager 


The Associated Press 


WJPB-TV Salutes Newspapers 
Thought you might like to know 
that Fairmont (W. Va.) is one spot 
where the television-radio station get 
along 100 per cent with the press. Last 


new 


night in a 45-minute simulcast we 
saluted “The Press of Fairmont” in 
connection with the formal opening of 
the new half million dollar building 
housing the Fairmont Newspaper 
Publishing Co., publishers of the Fair- 


(Continued on page 18) 


























FOOD on the fable... 
ORDER i the house... 
PAIS SIMSWAURT on the job! 


CHANNEL , 


ea Se 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with CBS Television Network 
Represented by the Katz Agency 








For more than four years, KPIX Kitchen, with 
Faye Stewart, has been Northern California's 
number one show for the gal-about-the-house. 
With a kitchen as up-to-the-minute as your 
wife wishes hers were, with a touch at cook- 
ery or skullery as deft as you wish your wife's 
were (and would be if she could watch Faye), 
our Miss Stewart makes husbands indirectly 
happy and wives and sponsors directly so. If 
you've a household product to sell in Northern 
California Faye has a spot for you...in her 
heart and on KPIX Kitchen. 








Good Company 


Here are some of KPIX Kitchen’s 
current sponsors. They'll be 
happy to have you join them. 








WBZ-WBZA + WBZ-TV, Boston 
KYW ¢ WPTZ, Philadelphia 
KDKA, Pittsburgh 

WOWO0, Fort Wayne 

KEX, Portland 

Represented by Free & Peters, Inc. 
KPIX, San Francisco 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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In California, good mornings begin with... 


PANORA MAI 























Here’s an early morning television 
program that looks great even with 
your eyes half-open. 


Informal, relaxed and easy-going, 
PANORAMA PACIFIC has been 
created especially for western tastes 


and buying habits. 


Red Rowe, as master of ceremonies, 
sets the morning mood with his 
gentle good humor weekdays from 
7 to 9 am on the CBS Television 
Pacific Network. 


Then there’s sprightly wake-up music, 
interviews with celebrities, the latest 
in foods, fashions and fads, frequent 


weather reports and time checks — 


PACIFIC 














and a complete roundup of world 


and local news every half-hour. 


PANORAMA PACIFIC, like everything 
out West, is big... covers a 20 billion 
dollar market — 90% of California — 
with the three top stations: KNXT 
Los Angeles, KPIX San Francisco 

and KFMB-TV San Diego. 


Real eye-opener is PANORAMA’s 

big audience — four times bigger than 
the other network competition at 
60% of the cost! 


Put your brand out West on the 
CBS Television Pacific Network with 
the morning show you can’t beat 

..» PANORAMA PACIFIC! 


Monday 
through Friday 
7to9am 











Something missing from your film processing picture? At Precision we’ve learned 
over the years that selective printing for every scene plays a vital role in a perfect print — 
and that only expert human judgment can be depended on to select that timing value. 


Leaders in the film industry—directors, producers, cameramen—have learned that Precision 
alone offers such fully rounded experience and skill in film processing. 


In everything there is one best...in film processing, it’s Precision. 





A division of J. A. Maurer, Ine. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


The Fight for Free Television 

The political pundits were generally in agreement that no 
clear mandate was handed down by the American electorate in 
the recent election. However, the mandate to the American 
telecaster is unqualifiedly clear. It is the same mandate which is 
delivered after every election: 

Regardless of whether the Republicans or Democrats are 
in power either on the Hill or in the White House, the fight for a 


free television (and radio) must be pursued on all fronts. 


In the 83rd Republican-controlled Congress the broadcasters 
were treated to the spectacle of arch-conservative Senator John 
Bricker (R-Ohio) avowedly trying to lower the boom on the net- 
works—and the industry in general—via the investigative route. 
Other Republican politicians were admittedly anxious to get into 
the act. 

Now come the Democrats. Key Democratic politicos likewise 
have their pet legislative saddle burrs. Senator Harvey Kilgore 
(D-W. Va.) for example does not like newspaper ownership of 
tv and is talking about doing something about it. The Democrats 
are trying to assess the political advantages of keeping the Brick- 
er investigation alive. You can also look for the FCC minority— 
spearheaded by Commissioner Robert T. Bartley—to have a great 
deal of weight on the Hill. Commissioner Bartley’s position which 
has been expressed in several of his minority decisions adheres 
pretty closely to the New Deal-Fair Deal line. As Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s nephew, Commissioner Bartley and the stand he takes 
will have some articulate and important majority support in 
Congress. 

What does all of this mean to the telecaster? 

Just this: His position, as always, is a tenuous one. The poli- 
ticians, whether they be Republicans or Democrats, look upon the 
broadcasting business as fair political game since it operates on 
a government license. Of course, everyone is a “friend” of the 
broadcasting industry before the election. But sometimes it is 
these same friends from which the industry needs protection after 
the votes are counted. One thing is certain—no one is going to 
fight the legislative battle for the tv and radio industry. It has to 
do that itself and the importance of the eternal vigilance cannot 


be overemphasized. 


Cordially, 


Ay faut 








NBC CBS DuMont 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Increased sales are as simple as AB C 
when you use the strong, clear voice 
of Mr. Channel 8 to tell your story to 
almost three million people with a 
yearly buying income of $41 billion. 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representatives: 


4 
I 
MEEKER TV, INC. | 
New York Chicago | 
Los Angeles San Francisco | 

-l 
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WBBN-TV 
begins operating 
at peak power, 
100,000 watts, 


effective 
December 13. 


This means 
that WBBM-TV, 
with five and 

a half times 
more power, will 
bring brighter, 
clearer, sharper 
television into 
almost two 
million homes 
in the greater 
Chicago area. 





It means that 
Channel 2 

will be seen for 
the first time 
in additional 


thousands of 
homes in 

this important 
market. 


Most important 
of all, it means 
that WBBM-TV, 
which already 
delivers the 
largest audiences 
in Chicago 
television, will 
now give 
advertisers more 
viewers, more 
customers, more 
sales power 

than ever before. 


WODM-TV 


Channel 2... 
Chicago’s 
Showmanship 
Television 
Station... 

CBS Television’s 
Key Station 

in Chicago 








Television 








Publisher 
S. J. Paul 


Editor 
Art King 


Associate Editor 
William Ruchti 


Film Editor 
David Yellin 


Washington Correspondent 
David Stewart 





CHANNEL 


| 
WCOV-TV 20 ere David Goldfinger 


from the Capital of Alabam a- Advertising Director 
Readers’ Service Dept. 
With ad Networks P lus f ine Local | Lee Swanson 


Norman Land 

| Eastern Sales Manager 

| Marvin Kruth 

| Advertising Representative 
| | Circulation Director 

| 

| 

L. T. Thackston 

333 North Michigan 





Frank R. Bowes 
T T S Marion Lee Woods 
Chicago Office 


and Film Shows, our Availabilities | Tel.: FRanklin 2-7100 
- West Coast Representative 
are Tops! For Details Ask | Duncan A. Scott 


San Francisco: Mills Bldg. 
Los Angeles: 2978 Wilshire Blvd. 





PAUL H. mai 





Member of Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, Inc. 
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protected by copyright in the U. S. and in 
all countries signatory to the Bern Conven- 
tion and to the Pan-American Convention. 
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THE CHRONICLE STATION, P. 0. BOX 12, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 





HOUSTON CONSOLIDATED TELEVISION CO. 


General Mgr., Willard E. Walbridge 
Commercial Mgr., Bill Bennett 





SHOT 


The Houston story you know by 
now: how it doubles every 10 years, 
how it’s got a million people, how it’s 
far and away the biggest city in the 
booming South. 

What maybe you don’t know is this: 

That million has money . . . business 
is fine . . . the town’s still reaching and 
stretching and sprawling out onto the 
prairies, buying, buying, buying. 

The picture’s plain; the facts are 
famous. 

And full in the foreground of the 
picture is a rootin’, tootin’, shootin’ cat, 
the mascot of Channel 13, KTRK-TV. 
He’s a sure shot. 

Why so sure?—obvious: 

The ONLY prime time in Houston’s 
on ABC’s newest outlet, KTRK-TV, 
Channel 13, The Chronicle station. 
Availabilities are yours fast from 


BLAIR-TV or KTRK-TYV., 


* The one thing we’re not sure 
of is how long the availabili- 
ties will last. Seems every 
time a KTRK-TV salesman 
makes a call, the prospect 
turns into an advertiser with 
the word “SURE!” We love 
the word, but we thought 
you ought to know. 


CHANNEL 13, BASIC ABC 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
BLAIR—TV, 150 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








In more and more client-agency huddles, decision-makers are 


OLD ON 


Super Anahist and its agency, Ted Bates & Company 


are sold on Spot as a basic advertising medium! 


If your product has peak selling periods, like Super 
Anahist, Spot broadcasting should be your medium, too. 
Super Anahist’s entire advertising budget goes into Spot 
... both radio and television ...and, after only two years 
on the market, it is now the nation’s fastest growing 
cold remedy. 

Your advertising agency can show you how Spot 
broadcasting, used as a major advertising medium sea- 
sonally or throughout the year, can fill your particular 
selling needs. 

With Spot, you can support your salesmen sectionally 


as well as seasonally ... market by market, according to 


your estimates of sales potential. And only Spot broad- 
casting allows you to adjust your long-range promotion 
plans to last minute selling conditions, quickly and 
economically. 

In 11 major markets...rich markets that account for 
almost half the nation’s retail sales... NBC Spot Sales 
represents top radio and television stations. Why not find 
out how Spot in these markets can work for you as it does 
for Super Anahist and thousands of other successful 
advertisers. 

More top-level executives are sold on Spot because 


more products are sold on Spot... 


... and some Spots are better than others 


NBC} SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles 


Cleveland 
Charlotte* 


San Francisco 


*Bomar Lowrance Associates 


Washington 


Atlanta* Dallas* 


© 1954 BY NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 





representing RADIO STATIONS: 


WRC Washington, D. C. 
WTAM Cleveland 
WAVE Louisville 
KGU 


WRCA New York 
WMAQ Chicago 
KNBC San Francisco 


KSD St. Louis Honolulu, Hawaii 





representing TELEVISION STATIONS: 


WNBK Cleveland 

KPTV Portland, Ore. 

KRCA Los Angeles WAVE.-TV Louisville 

KSD-TV St. Louis WRGB Schenectady-Albany-Troy 
WRC-TV Washington, D.C. KONA-TV Honolulu, Hawaii 


WRCA-TV New York 
WNBOQ Chicago 








fae ee 
bir 


MAC DONALD DUNBAR, 
Media Group Supervisor, 
Ted Bates & Company, (left) 


J. S. HEWITT, ™ 
Executive V. P. 
Anahist Company, Inc. 





Cc. L. MAC NELLY, 
Account Executive, ; . 
Ted Bates & Company i 
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“lt takes 

















the right station 
in the right 
market to produce 
the right sales 
results. That’s why 
we have advertised 
swith confidence over 
WNHC-TV for the 
past five years. 
The results prove 
that our confidence 


was well placed.” 


MILDRED FULTON 


Time Buyer 


BIOW COMPANY 


e $6 BILLION PLUS IN 

BUYING POWER... 

e 702,032 SETS IN THE 
AREA... 

¢ 6 STATE COVERAGE 


BIGGER THAN EVER 
316,000 Watts 
And the rates are still 


the same. 
Ask your KATZ man 


CONNECTICUT’S 


Channel 8 
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Letters (Cont'd from page 6) 


mont Times, the Daily West Virginian 
and the Sunday Times-West Virgin- 
ian. We enclose newspaper clippings 
concerning this important event. 
J. Patrick Beacom 
President, WJPB-TV 


Thorough Exposition 
The article “Million Dollar Mag- 
net” in your November issue is the 
most thorough exposition of a pro- 
gramming idea that I have ever seen 
in a trade paper. It represents some 
real digging on behalf of your report- 

ers and writers. 

Gorpon GRAY 
Vice President 
General Teleradio, WOR-TV 


Weekly Ratings Questioned 

After reading “Million Dollar Mag- 
net” I agree that wor-Tv has com- 
bined intelligent programming, pro- 
motion, and pricing to make Million 
Dollar Movie an interesting spot buy 
for advertisers. However, the audience 
claims for “Million Dollar Movie” are 
subject to question in the light of the 
most valid research available on the 
subject. 

The Telepulse ratings referred to 
in the article are not properly identi- 
fied as total weekly ratings. WOR-TV 
chooses to assume that these are also 
cumulative, unduplicated ratings, that 
a completely different group of homes 
sees each of the sixteen performances. 
It is entirely possible that some view- 
ers may enjoy a movie so well that 
they would see it twice. It is even 
more plausible that some members of 
a household may watch Million Dollar 
Movie tonight, while others in the 
same household watch it tomorrow. 
In its projection, WOR-TV counts such 
households twice. 

. . » The following figures for Mil- 
lion Dollar Movie indicate the dif- 
ference between total weekly rating 
and net unduplicated weekly rating as 
measured by three other rating serv- 
ices compared with Telepulse total 
ratings: 


Total Weekly Unduplicated 
Rating Weekly Rating 
ARB SL 40.3 
Hooper 47.0 39.0 
Nielsen 37.0 30.4 
Telepulse 84.2 


The other three services not only 
indicate a sizable number of dupli- 


cated homes but also a closer corre- 
lation as to total weekly rating points. 
Rosert G. Patt 
Adv. & Sales Promotion Mgr. 
WCBS-TV 
Important Spot 
I’ve been a subscriber and reader 
of TELEVISION AGE since its inception. 
It fills a very important spot between 
agency, client, and broadcaster. Your 
layout and type face are most easy to 
read—I like it. 
Joun H. MircHeLi 
Vice President, ABC 
Ooops 
The outline of the Producer-SAG 
1953 Codified Contract Filmed 
Commercials which appears in the 
November 1954 issue of TELEVISION 
AGE is very clear and compact. How- 


for 


ever, there is one error, evidently ty- 
pographical, in the Program column. 
Under: Off Camera Voice 
Class C, correction should be made 
to “an original guarantee for 26 
weeks—$140” 
Pauw Kirk GILEs 
Screen Actors Guild 
Presentation Aid 
TELEVISION AGE contributed con- 
siderably to the success of our TV 
presentation. I would like to convey 
our thanks for the help you have given 


‘us in the preparation for this meeting. 


G. W. LEeEecH 
Television Department 
McKim Adv., Toronto 
Harvard Brewing TV User 

Your October article “Putting a 
Head on Sales” was most interesting 
and informative . . . I would like to 
add . . . The Harvard Brewing Co., of 
Lowell, Mass., brewers of Harvard Ale 
and Export Beer. In northern New 
England “Duffy’s Tavern” is the ve- 
hicle through which we bring the com- 

pany’s message to the public. 
JosepnH L. TuLLy 
Director Radio & Television 


John C. Dowd, Inc., Boston 


Burnett for Heilman 
The listing of brewers using tele- 
vision, (“Putting a Head on Sales”, 
TELEVISION AGE, October) the 
wrong agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc., 
has been handling G. Heilman Brew- 
ing Co. for some time. 
DeWitt O’KIEFFE 
Vice President 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 
Chicago 


lists 




























nothing Works Kaike Wlantmanship 


Why go after big game with a slingshot when the Crosley 
Group offers triple-barrelled Wrantmanshi p. 1, program promotion 
builds bigger audiences for your message. 2, talent adds personality 
sell to your commercial. 3, merchandising keeps selling 
on the target — all the way to the cash register. Typically, WLW- 
radio proves that Crosley Group Wantmanship moves more 
merchandise faster, at less cost, than any other medium or 
combination. What’s more, we can prove it, dollar against dollar, 
in every Crosley Group market. And we'd like to! 





the CROSLEY GROUP 






WLW | Radio 
WLW-A | Allania 
WLW-C | Columbus 
WLW-D | Dayton 
WLW-T | Cincinnati 


Exclusive Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, 


<4 A o 
La i Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, Miami 


©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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The September, 1954 Telepulse Survey in 
the Wheeling-Steubenville Market shows: 


Tuned in audience 12 noon to midnight 


WTRF-TV 63.5% 


Gs 4adcks Kageecdaaantas seexet 18.5% 
| SO RECO eee 17.0% 


What's more—of the top 25 program ratings 


ALL 25 WERE ON WIRF-TV The September, 1954 


Telepulse Survey was conducted in the Wheeling-Steubenville 


If ever a station dominated its market, market including the following counties: 
WTRF-TV does—not by a small margin—but Brooke, Hancock, Ohio & Marshall Counties, W. Va. 
by a sweeping majority. Better programing, Belmont and Jefferson Counties, Ohio 
better promotion and a more powerful signal wih = 
makes WTRF-TV the big buy—the station In the WTRF-TV listening area there are more than 387,000 families 
necessary in this important market owning approximately 275,000 TV receivers, and spending 


more than a billion dollars annually in retail sales. 


Channel 7 « 316,000 Watts 
W T ie FE -7T V NBC Primary « ABC Supplementary - Represented by Hollingbery 
Robt. Ferguson » VP & Gen. Mgr. 
WHEELING, W. VA. Telephone WHeeling 1177 « Now equipped for network color 
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37 THE MILLS OF THE GODS 
The giant General Mills finds 


| 
| 
competition requires precision 
| 


40 OUT OF THE RED 
Hazel Bishop’s Raymond Spector 
uses tv to climb sales heights 


42 EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
David Sarnoff 


looks at color 


44 THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 
Already the tallest structures, 
television towers continue to grow 


46 DRAWING BOARD MAGIC 
The tricks of animations 
—and their producers 


48 NETWORKS T!P THE SCALES 
FCC report shows profits 


may depend on name shows 


51 AN AGENCY WITH ZIP 
Detroit’s Simons-Michelson builds 
its regional operation by ingenuity 


55 STORER HOUSES 
A look at the broadcasting 
company’s building program 


78 THE INSIDE WORD GETS OUT 
Agencies use house organs 


to build good will, billings 


Cover: Anthony Saris 


DEPARTMENTS 


~] 


11 Publisher’s Letter 5 Readers Ask 
Repert to the readers Questions on Commercial film spots 


25 Tele-trends 


83 Fi 
The shape of the future Fam Sates 


The month’s activity 


29 Tele-scope 

What's ahead behind the scenes 9] Set Count 

Market-by-market figures 

33 Newsfront 

The way it happened 

91 New Stations 

57 Washington Memo The openers’ openings 

What the elections may mean 


101 Im the Picture 
63 Wall Street Report Portraits of people in the news 
The financial picture 





70 Network Schedule 104 In Camera 
The December line-up The lighter side 
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NOW...all the loose ends tied-up in a single 
TIME AND PROGRAM PACKAGE 


NATIONAL SPOT 














TV COVERAGE... 


pO ee oa OC we 








TEN HOURS PER WEEK OF FILM PROGRAMMING 
PRODUCED EXPRESSLY FOR NATIONAL SPOT SPONSORSHIP: 


GUILD’s 1955 schedule provides five hours of prime night-time 
programming, made up of ten all-star half hour shows... and five 
hours of lively day-time programming, made up of twenty quarter- 
hour segments, designed for across-the-board showing. Here are 
some of the program titles... Many available immediately ...and 
others to be announced soon. 





Liberace @ Paul Coates’ CONFIDENTIAL FILE 

@ THE GOLDBERGS, starring Gertrude Berg 

@ THE NEW LIBERACE SHOW 

@ THE FRANKIE LAINE REVUE 

@ A DATE WITH FLORIAN ZABACH 

@ LIFE WITH ELIZABETH, starring Betty White 
® BRIDE AND GROOM 

@ ITS FUN TO REDUCE 

@ DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 

@ CONNIE HAINES SINGS 





Frankie Laine 


La “ 





Florian ZaBach Connie Haines Dr. Peale Margaret Firth Paul Coates 


To see how this combination of VITAPIX and GUILD coordi- 
nated services can serve you...contact GUILD FILMS today. 


SCoVinie 231k SS 


NEW YORK* CHICAGO*+ CLEVELAND? DETROIT*® KANSAS CITY 

















TOP STATION 


what you get: 


. Desirable time periods in all markets selected. 
. Programs of proved viewer impact. 

. Stations with proved audience leadership. 

. Single billing...single proof of performance. 

. Complete program and time research facilities. 


a nak O ND 


. Program promotion and publicity services on 
both national and local level. 


7. Integrated commercials by Guild stars, specially 
keyed to best suit the advertiser's needs. 


what it means: 


This new coordinated plan saves you time, saves 
your client money...and provides greater flexibil- 
ity than ever before offered. You save time because 
GUILD and VITAPIX handle station clearance 
for you, providing single billing and single liaison. 
Your client saves money because there are no 
hidden “extras”... you select only the markets you 
require. 


420 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 88-5365 


DALLAS*HOLLYWOOD?PORTLAND, ORE. 





























America’s 
leading stations 
are VITAPIX stations 









KGNC-TV Amarillo a 














































WsB-TV Atlanta 


WMAR-TV Baltimore . 
WABT Birmingham 
WBZ-TV Boston { 
WGR-TV Buffalo < 
WBTV Charlotte 

WBNS-TV Columbus : 
WHIO-TV Dayton 
KLZ-TV Denver | 


WwJ-Tv Detroit 








WFBC-TV Greenville 

KPRC-TV Houston 

WKZO-TV Kalamazoo 
KCMO-TV Kansas City 

KTLA Los Angeles 
KSTP-TV Minneapolis ; 
wpsu-TvV New Orleans | 
WKY-TvV OklahomaCity 
Wwow-Tv Omaha 4 
KPHO-TV Phoenix } 
WPTZ Philadelphia ; 
WGAN-TV Portland, Me. 
KOIN-TV § stland, Ore. 4 
WJAR-TV Providence 
WHAM-TV Rochester * 
WHBF-TV Rock Island 

KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
WOAI-TV San Antonio 
KRON-TV_ San Francisco 
KING-TV_ Seattle 

WHEN-TV Syracuse 

KWFT-TV Wichita Fails 


... plus other coverage oa 
throughout the country ? 


stations 


the 


Wwe 








Proud to be a 
Storer Station! 


WXEL 


Cleveland=- Channel 8 


IMI 








wurormeave Pele-frends 


BUSINESS BAROMETER 





Station billings zoomed out of the summer doldrums in September, with all three 
revenue areas marking up good gains. 


Seotember business showed gains over August of 5.9 per cent in local billings, 9.0 per 
cent in national spot and 7.7 in network. 





The network strength was heralded last month when that division showed a 2.2 per cent 
increase over July. The additional 7.7 per cent boost in September puts 
billings in that category at nearly the same high point for the year that was 
reached in May. 
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The summer trend downward lasted for two months, with the most severe decline in June, 
when the indice dropped 6.1 per cent, and a continuation of the drop in 
July, which was off 3.6 per cent. 


Recognizing the mid-year slump in television business as a constant pattern, the 1954 
network billings picture has been unusually bright. The accompanying chart 
clearly illustrates performance in this category as compared with local 
and national spot. 





National spot, with its gain of 9.0 per cent in September as compared with August, also 
came off the summer floor with considerable vigor. The boost brought 
billings in this segment up to the point they had reached June 10, although 
at that time they were headed in the opposite direction. If national spot 
shows as much strength in the report for October it will equal it's high for 
the year, which was reached with the May report. 





In August the National spot category showed signs that the fall upturn was near, as the 
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Tele-trend conn: 





drop reported slowed down to 3.4 per cent over July. The decline in July 
over June had been 9.3 per cent. 


Local business for September was also good, with an upturn of 5.9 per cent over August. 





While this strength was not quite as marked as in the other two divisions, 
local billings was never as low as was national spot. The high for local 
for the year was also hit in May. 


Some station managers indicated that one of the reasons for the strength in network as 





compared with local and national spot was the unusual number of top national 
advertisers using network this year. Several reported difficulty in 
finding enough suitable time to accommodate possible local and national 
spot advertisers. 


On the other hand many of the smaller, or newer, stations had plenty of prime time for 





sale. 


Largest gains in the network billings category were reported by stations billing 








under $750,000 a year. Further dividing this class of stations, it is indicated 
that the very smallest made the least impressive gains. Even so they logged a 
bigger improvement in network billings than did the stations billing more 
than $750,000 annually. | 


Stations in the greater than $750,000 and less than $2-million area showed gains in 





network business near the national average, while very large stations, bill- 


ing more than $2 million, averaged gains in network less than average. 


Improvement in national spot business was fairly consistent. The slight difference 
that could be noted indicated more? strength among the smaller stations than 
the larger. 





Local business, too, was near the average in all classes of stations. The trend, 





seemed just the opposite of that in national spot with large stations 

" showing more strength in local than those with small billings. Medium-sized 

| ° stations, on the other hand (those billing between $500,000 and $1.5 million), 
were just over the national averages. 


The twelfth month of the TELEVISION AGE continuing study of business saw another gain 
in the substantial number of stations cooperating in the report. Figures are 
sent directly to Dun & Bradstreet. That firm's tabulation of totals is 
furnished to TELEVISION AGE, where the material is analyzed with the help 
of the magazine's consultants. 
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L,veryone 
has something 
he does best... 


Special jobs—whether repairing 
power lines or representing television 
stations —are best done by those 
with specialized abilities. 


We believe in the principle 
of specialization and apply it whole- 
heartedly. As the first and only 
representative whose sole concern is the 
TV medium, we bring our abilities 
and experience exclusively to the needs 
of the quality television stations 
below. If you, too, believe that single 
responsibility produces sounder results, 
there may be other reasons for 


learning more about each other. 





WAAM Baltimore 


Harrington, Righter and Parsons, Inc. J yen rp ponan 


New York WFEFMY-TV Greensboro 
Chicago § IV DAF-TV Kansas City 
San Francisco § WHAS-TV Louisville 
WTMJ-TV Milwaukee 
television—the only medium we serve § V/MTW — Mt. Washington 
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Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, at 
South Point, Ohio, is another 
of the prominent industries 
in WSAZ-TV’s area. 
Employing approximately 
1,200 people, it has a yearly 
payroll over $4,500,000, with 
additional millions spent 
locally for materials, taxes, 
transportation, etc. The 

plant is one of the country’s 
leading producers of 

nitrogen products and basic 


—— chemicals. 
\ 


all it takes 
is the right 
catalyst... 






A catalyst, you’ll recall, is an agent that brings 
about a change in other things — yet remains 
as-good-as-new itself. 

This is a rather accurate definition of what 
WSAZ-TV has been doing so admirably for the 
sales of so many products here in our big Ohio 


_— 


River Valley market. Their manufacturers have 
learned how effective an advertising catalyst 


we are— pervasive and persuasive in almost 
half a million television homes across 









five states! 


Here is an area where sales-making can be 





a highly productive effort. Nowhere in the 



















nation will you find such a vast profusion 





4 
7 
of factories, plants, shops, mills, and f 






/ SERED AP aaene es. 


works — running at prosperous full-throttle — 







as in this industrial heart of America. 


"a4 
ag 


Thanks largely to their activity (and re- 


7. 


sultant payrolls), an economic pressure of 
nearly four billion dollars’ buying power 
will pile up this year. 

Converting a bigger share of this into 
more sales for yourself is easy when you 
call upon the catalytic power of the 
only single medium covering our whole 
116-county beehive. How easy (and at 


what reasonable tuntingties- 


Charleston, 
West Virginia 
CHANNEL 3 


cost) is a formula 


awaiting your 100,000 watts ERP 
, ‘ NBC BASIC NETWORK 
inspection at affiliated ABC & Du Mont 


any Katz office. 








7" en eS Ve BT Se 8 
also affiliated with Radio Stations WSAZ, 
Huntington WGKV, Charleston 
Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President and 
General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
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NBC To Push Smalier Markets 

NBC is planning a division within its network 
sales department to push sales of smaller markets 
on the network. With the nighttime periods sold 
out on most of its key stations the new division will 
concentrate on expanding the number of stations 
bought by advertisers. It is expected to get into 
operation by mid-January. 


$85 Color Tube? 

Chromatic Labs is still in the middle of the color 
tube fight and its executives are growing more 
confident that by spring they will be able to demon- 
strate the 21-inch tube with excellent color quality 
at a price of only $85 to $90 a tube. Meantime 
RCA has predicted it would get the price of its 
21-inch color tube down in the neighborhood of 
$100 by the end of 1955. 


Pre-Freezers Profitable 

The FCC annual report shows that in 1953 the 
average pre-freeze television station made a profit, 
before federal taxes, of $657,609, or $59,842,419 
for 91 stations reporting. The same source shows 
the original cost of the total tangible property 
owned by the 91 stations was $87,361,000. While 
the tax rate differs in each case observers are spec- 
ulating that at this profit rate most of these stations 
would be able to recapture their entire investment 
within a period of three years. 


Bishop on American 

Hazel Bishop shares will be listed on the Amer- 
ican Exchange within the next two months. With 
the profits report for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31 
expected to exceed $1.25 million, company offi- 
cials say business in November was even better 
than their earlier optimistic predictions (“Out of 


the Red’’, page 40). 


Agency Mergers. 

Apparently small-agency chiefs are taking more 
seriously the ever-present danger of their “one big 
account” moving elsewhere. Several have been ex- 
ploring on the q.t. the possibility of merging. 


Food Advertising Survey 

Food producers, the heaviest advertising spend- 
ers among all industry groups, were the subject of 
a recent, five-year study by a publishing group in 
their field. The “astonishing” results were that the 
leaders in sales are also the leaders in tv advertis- 
ing. But, the study indicated, food producers 
“may” be reaching a plateau in buying television, 
“probably” will redivert some funds into print and 
other media. A major reason: While tv sells the 
housewife, it doesn’t always reach the retailer who 
spends his evenings at work, away from his set. 
Another reason: Company salesmen cannot carry 
tv ads with them, as they do magazine inserts, to 
impress retailers with the manufaeturer’s adver- 
tising support. 


Cigarette Trade Group? 

Is the day approaching when the cigarette in- 
dustry will have its own trade association? Long 
prevented from discussing common problems by 
fear of federal action, the recent joint backing of 
the Tobacco Advisory Committee to do cancer re- 
search has been very carefully handled. Each step 
has been reported in detail to the Dept. of Justice. 
So far there has been no objection to this combined 
effort with its announced aim of guarding the 
health of the nation. 


Color Films for TV 

Eastman Kodak is preparing booklet on use of 
color films in television. It won’t be issued to sta- 
tions and agencies for several months though be- 
cause Eastman so far hasn’t adequate reliable data 
on color film use. 


Vidicon Link Missing. 

What happened to the Vidicon camera set-up 
which once linked the offices of NBC’s two top ex- 
ecutives, Sylvester L. “Pat” Weaver and Robert 
W. “Bob” Sarnoff? Time was when visitors were 
intrigued by the ingenius setup that enabled them 
to talk face to face from separate offices. Tv sets 
at each desk picked up the Vidicon camera picture 
from the other. 
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‘0 make sales sizzle for you! 








H " Capitalize on’ the Cantor 
name and fame NOW before your 
market is closed. 
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| Get into every nook and corner 
= of this rich midwest industrial area 


with your sales message! You'll get results on 


WJBK-TV 


DETROIT 


We make a business of clearing away 


selling problems with all the power 
of our top CBS and local TV programs, 
commanding Channel 2 dial position, 


1,057 foot tower and 100,000 watt power. 





Nationally by 
HE KATZ AGENCY 






_._National Sales Director, TOM HARKER, 
Bi 118 E. 57th, New York 22, 
ELDORADO 5-7690 


MI ‘ 


THE BUREAUS, TV AND AM. One 
of the busiest men on Madison Avenue 
last month was Oliver Treyz, newly 
elected president of the newly formed 
Television Bureau of Advertising, Inc. 
(TvB). There was, admittedly, much 
to do, and Ollie Treyz lost no time in 
setting about it. 

First an office had to be selected, 
big enough for a staff that may, even- 


OLIVER TREYZ 
Answering a question 


tually, number around thirty people, 
but small enough so that the present 
nucleus would not rattle around. Top 
executives had to be chosen to head 
station research, national 


spot, and local departments, as well as 


relations, 


assistants, secretaries, and clerks. 

“We are going to concentrate,” said 
Mr. Treyz, “on the strategic selling of 
television. We will develop our own 
research, something that has long been 
needed. In short we are going to an- 
swer the question which a headline in 
the Wall Street Journal recently ask- 
ed: “Will television’s rise slow down?’ 
TvB will prove that it will not.” 

And Ollie Treyz seems to be the 
man to do the job. He was selected 
from some 40 candidates and received 
the unanimous approval of the TvB 
Board. He took over the TvB post, 
formally, on Dec. 1, the date on which 
his resignation as director of the ABC 
Radio Network became effective. Mr. 
Treyz has been an important part of 


uuu Mawsfront 


ABC’s sales growth and developmeni, 
both in television and in radio. 


TvB plans an immediate member- 
ship drive under the leadership of L. 
H. (Bud) Rogers, wsaz-tv Hunting- 
ton, who is chairman of the member- 
ship committee. Membership in the 
organization is expected to include 
100 stations almost immediately. 

The board met Nov. 30 in New 
York to discuss membership, and the 
further details incident to establishing 
the New York headquarters. Board 
includes: Campbell Arnoux, WTAR-TV 
Norfolk, Va.; Roger W. Clipp, wFiL- 
tv Philadelphia; Mr. Bud Rogers; 
W. D. (Dub) Rogers, Jr., KDUB-TV 
Lubbock, Texas; Merle S. Jones, vice 
president, CBS television; George B. 
Storer, Jr., Storer Broadcasting Co.; 
Kenneth L. Carter, WAAM Baltimore; 
H. W. Slavick, wmct Memphis; and 
Clair R. McCollough, 
stations, and Richard A. 
Moore, KTTV Los Angeles. 


co-chairmen 
Steinman 


IT’S THE RAB NOW. Over the 
broadcast fence, that “other” medium, 
radio, with its Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau Inc., was making some 
changes too. “In order to more clearly 
identify” the body with its medium, it 
was decided to change the name to 
the Radio Advertising Bureau. 

While the board of directors spent 


its energies on radio many of the 


JOSEPH BAUDINO 
Identifying more clearly 


names that figured prominently in the 
final report of activities had their tele- 
vision connotations. 

Joseph E. Baudino, executive vice 
president of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. (wBz-Tv Boston, wetz Phila- 
delphia, Kprx San 
elected chairman of the board. Replac- 
ing Mr. Baudino as chairman of the 
executive board was Kenyon Brown, 
president of KwFT-Ttv Wichita Falls, 
Texas. John S. Hayes, president of 
wtop-tv Washington and vice presi- 
dent of WMBR-TV 


Francisco) was 


Jacksonville, was 
named head of the finance committee, 
and Donald W. Thornburgh, wcau-tv 
Philadelphia 
manager, will be treasurer. Kevin B. 
Sweeney and William L. Morison were 
reelected 


president and _ general 


president and _ secretary- 


treasurer, respectively. 


THE BILL-PAYERS. Meanwhile, ad- 
vertisers and agencies were acting in 
concert. Front-office representatives of 


CHARLES WILSON 
Giving something back 


the full industry met in New York on 
the first annual Advertising Council 
Day, again offered gratis their $100- 
million advertising facilities for 17 
public service campaigns. The list in- 
cludes two new projects, Action on 
Slums and Juvenile Delinquency, the 
latter by request of The White House. 

The Council also made its first (in 
12 years) Annual Award for Public 
Service to Charles E. Wilson, execu- 
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Newsfront oninues 








tive committee chairman of W. R. 
Grace & Co. Since he resigned the 
presidency of General Electric to serve 
as vice chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board in 1942, Mr. Wilson has 
filled—and fulfilled—a long list of 
service positions on behalf of civil 
rights, labor-management relations, 
defense mobilization, religious free- 
dom, the Crusade for Freedom and 
the like. 

In accepting his award, a silver 
Revere bowl, from General Foods 
President Charles G. Mortimer, Mr. 
Wilson said with humility that he had 
wanted “to give something back in 
time and effort” to the system which 
had allowed him to start as an unedu- 
cated office boy and end as a corpora- 
tion leader. 


FIRST SATELLITE. Granting of the 
first uhf satellite to KtmA-TV Yakima, 
channel 29, puts to the test the FCC 
attempt to help uhf stations by waiv- 
ing duopoly rules for telecasters who 
want to serve nearby communities bet- 
ter with “repeater” stations. 

The KIMA-TV grant is for an “off- 
channel” (as compared to “on-chan- 
nel,” meaning both mother station and 
satellite channels are the same) satel- 
lite for channel 19, in Pasco, Wash- 
ington. Pasco is 60 miles from Ya- 
kima. The station will receive all its 
programs from KIMA-TV and is ex- 
pected to serve Pasco with its popula- 
tion of 10,000; Richmond, over 20,- 
000, and Kennewick, 10,000. The sat- 
ellite will be about 125 miles from 
the nearest vhf in Spokane. 

FCC members have contended that 
they would merely “entertain” applica- 
tions for the satellites and that rulings 
would be strictly according to the 
merits of each situation. 

KIMA-TV expects to spend $73,605 
to construct the new station and hopes 
to operate it for $25,000 a year. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is supplying all equip- 
ment, including facilities for local 
slide commercials. 

Vice president and general manager 
Tom Bostic says the Pasco repeater is 
expected to be ready for operation by 
January 1. William J. Morlock, gen- 
eral manager of G.E.’s Commercial 
Equipment Department and chairman 
of the equipment section of the 
RETMA, believes the satellite policy 
will help bridge the gap in income 
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WILLIAM MORLOCK 
Helping to bridge a gap 


some uhf stations face from the time 
they go on the air to the date they are 
able to build up a sufficient audience 
to provide an adequate advertising 
income. 

Sentiment among uhfers generally 
is divided—to some extent by the sit- 
uation in which each executive finds 
himself. A few, serving areas like 
Yakima’s, are preparing for a similar 
plunge into the satellite field. The 
majority, however, are watching skep- 
tically for results, ready to be shown, 
but doubtful that a repeater would be 
the answer to their own problems. 


RESPONSIBLE REPORTING. The 
air was anything but free last month 
from talk about freedom of the air. 
e NARTB President Harold E. Fel- 
lows, observing Radio and Television 
Week (Nov. 8), lauded the public 
service and progress in communica- 
tions of broadcasters as a whole. Said 
he, “The average citizen’s reliance 
upon broadcasting is well illustrated 
by a question you can try out on your- 
self: If{—sometime today—you were to 
hear a rumor on the street that war 
had broken out, what would you do 
to find out if it were true?” 

e FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee, 
asserting his “utmost confidence” in 
the leadership of the industry, warned 
the Texas 


“ 


Assoc. of Broadcasters, 
. . . there are ill-conceived programs 
being put on the air, and I believe the 
industry would be well advised to put 
their own house in order before some 
one does it for them.” 

e Two days later, Robert Swezey, vice 


president and general manager of 


wosu-Tv-AM New Orleans, also spoke 
up in Houston, but before the 
NARTB’s 13th district meeting. Ex- 
plaining that television has been re- 
ceiving—and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to receive—a “dirty look” from 
its critics, he said, “The owners of 
facilities must stop being merely rent- 
ers and janitors and must control—by 
ownership or by contract—a substan- 
tial portion of the program material 
which is used on their stations.” 

e Thad H. Brown, tv vice president 
of the NARTB, “lowered sights” on 
the American Bar Assn.’s Canon 35 
when he, too, addressed the NARTB 
district session. The crux of the prob- 
lem, he asserted, is not freedom to 
broadcast, but “freedom to broadcast 
in the public trial.” That has been 
denied, he felt, by “the natural con- 
servatism and inherent antipathy to 
change of the legal fraternity.” Mr. 
Brown asserted, “It is the news report- 
er and station manager who now must 
exhibit that sense of social fairness 
and equity” to keep man’s social rights 
equal to man’s inventive genius. 

e New York’s Governor-elect Averell 
Harriman, in one of his first post- 
victory appearances, told the Radio 
and Television Executives Society that 





HAROLD FELLOWS 
Sees public reliance 


he considers their media the most ef- 
fective means of informing the public 
on government facts and issues. As a 
result, he would like to use both tele- 
vision and radio for a regular—pos- 
sibly weekly—report. 

e By the end of the month, the Radio 
and Television News Directors’ Assn. 


had met in Chicago, heard Paul W. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The mills of the gods 


The venerable giant, 


General Mills, finds|competition requires 


an “exceeding fine” ad line 


xpress elevators in New York’s swank but 
t commercial Waldorf-Astoria were re- 
served for service to the Starlight Roof only, as 
a well-dressed, middle-aged and preponderantly 
female crowd converged on the hotel’s 18th 
floor. The time was 4 p.m. on a chill November 
afternoon, and the talk, the day before the na- 
tion went to its polls, was of the election. But 
the purpose—to which the crowd soon turned 
its silent attention and interest—was the annual 
stockholder’s meeting of General Mills, Inc. of 
Minneapolis. 

This year, for the first time in the history of 
the company, the directors allowed General 
Mills’ total advertising budget to be mentioned 
publicly. It was a booming figure announced by 
the booming, midwestern voice of board chair- 
man Harry Bullis, a very active man around 
the plant. For all media except coupons and 








premiums in the fiscal year which ended May 
31, General Mills spent just a few thousand dol- 
lars over $21 million. 

And television, according to Samuel C. Gale, 
vice president in charge of advertising and pub- 
lic services, was the largest single item in the 
whole listing. (General Mills figures it spends 
a larger percentage of its advertising dollar on 
television than any other food advertiser. 
Among all ad-users. it places itself “a reason- 
ably close second” to Procter and Gamble’s tv 
percentage. ) 

The women shareholders, many of whom 
represented husbands who were “busy at the 


’ 


office,” sat quietly and listened to this informa- 
tion plus myriads of other statistics presented 
in executives’ speeches and an animated film, 
waited for drawing prizes (chests of silver flat- 
ware) and applauded the announcement of a 











































new General Mills product (a ready- 
mix for brownies). But in a question- 
and-answer period, held just before 
the audience surged toward a buffet, 
the stockholders showed much more 
interest in the number of colleges in 
the General Mills recruiting program 
—there are 22—than in advertising 
costs. The meeting, like General Mills 
products, clearly made a hit with the 
ladies. 

Yet a leading executive recently 
observed that one of the corporation’s 
problems “is always in telling the 
story and making it as believable as 
the facts behind it. We have a com- 
mittee that approves all our advertis- 
ing claims. There are so many areas 
of vulnerability in this respect that 
we can’t afford to offer anything but 
the truth.” 

Dark-haired Charles H. Bell, de- 
scendant of the General Mills foun- 
ders and president for the past two 
years, has phrased it another way: 
“Our products aren’t competing to 
anywhere near the degree that man- 
agement is.” 


Flour Market 


Management’s major emphasis, cur- 
rently, is upon diversification of prod- 
ucts for, like others in the flour indus- 
try, General Mills faces the problem 
of falling consumption of its original 
product. Whereas flour accounted for 
74 per cent of all General Mills sales 
| in 1938, it now yields only half the 
| company’s volume. And whereas Gen- 
eral Mills is, in the words of chair- 
| 
| 
| 


H General Mills 
| picks seven 
daytime, 
two nighttime 
slots for 


network tv 
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BULLIS: Built-in maid service 


man Bullis, “milling, selling and dis- 
tributing more flour now than we ever 
did,” it ranks only second in the flour 
market. First place is held by Pills- 
bury. (“Expecting strongly to be No. 
1 next year,” Mr. Bullis, for one, feels 
General Mills has regained its lead in 
the past 60 days, however.) 

One solution to the decline in do- 
mestic use of flour is to package, not 
just flour, but to package the finished 
product—cakes. Identifying this trend 
as part of the supermarket revolution 
that has stressed “greater variety, 
greater convenience and greater taste 
appeal,” Mr. Bullis points out that 
there are 10 million married women 
employed outside their 
homes. They—and other housewives. 
too—all respond to “built-in maid 
service.” 


who are 


Cake mixes were introduced to the 
industry in 1948, were selling a total 
of 120 packages two years later, 380 
million in 1953. Predicting the volume 
will reach 600 million “in a few 


~% 


years,” the white-haired chairman 
says he can see “no leveling of de- 
mand” in the near future: Ultimately, 
60 per cent of the one billion cakes 
baked in America each year will come 
from packaged mixes. The field will 
become highly competitive with prob- 
ably only three or four producers left 
to survive and dominate it, he augurs, 
noting, “The cumulative effect of ad- 
vertising will no doubt be an impor- 
tant factor.” 

Another way of looking at the de- 
cline of the flour market, is that 
General Mills has continued to build 
its grosses by emphasizing other prod- 
ucts. From flour, breakfast cereals 
end feeds, the corporation has finessed 
a wide variety of cake mixes, a pie 
crust mix, sweetened and fruit-flavored 
cereals, added such outright innova- 
tions as dog food, cellulose sponges, 
industrial chemicals, precision electro- 
mechanical equipment for the armed 
forces and home appliances. (The lat- 
ter division was sold this year, how- 
ever, with capital diverted to the de- 
fense instrument business.) To make 
all these products, the parent corpora- 
tion has eight divisions and one Can- 
adian subsidiary, each of which is 
conducted as a separate business. 


Master Plan 


Advertising-wise, the company re- 
tains a master plan, however, which 
is formulated and adjusted when top 
executives of General Mills and its five 
advertising agencies meet in annual 


sessions. (A similar annual meeting is 


Robert Q. Lewis and Conga guests . . - 




















fingerpainting 













held on the research level, where serv- 
ices of the Neilsen, Schwerin and 
Gallup & Robinson organizations are 
used extensively.) 

Supervisor of all advertising and 
public services is vice president Sam- 
uel C. Gale, the man who for 33 
years has been busy nursing Betty 
Crocker and phrases like “Wheaties 
home run” and “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions” into national prominence. It 
was also Mr. Gale who invented the 
widely celebrated name, Jack Arm- 
strong. 

When he joined the General Mills 
advertising department in 1921 after 
some agency experience, Gale’s first 
assignment was to help with church- 
society selling campaigns for Gold 
Medal flour in Wisconsin. By the time 
he was appointed a vice president in 


BELL: Management, not products 
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on Ding Dong School . . . 








1943, he had established some adver- 
tising principles that General Mills 
still follows: First, all advertising 
must be truthful, informative and edu- 
cational. It must also render the max- 
imum of helpful service. Finally, it 
should seek “to expand markets rather 
then merely take business from com- 
petitors.” 


The Television Spender 


Beyond the general policy and these 
principles, each division can pretty 
well advertise as it pleases. Consider, 
for example, the grocery product di- 
vision, where all General Mills tele- 
vision is currently concentrated. (The 
feed division, eyeing the expansion of 
tv into rural areas, promises to be the 
spender.) The 


grocery division’s advertising man- 


next big television 
ager, who is personally responsible 
for every promotional effort, is Clif- 
ford S. Samuelson. A 25-year man in 
the advertising end of General Mills, 
Mr. Samuelson has directed every de- 
partmentalized 
media, 


including 
promotions, radio 
shows, accounting and union rela- 
tions. He reports to Walter R. Barry, 
general manager of grocery products, 
who reports to President Bell. 

Under Samuclson are three product 
advertising managers: W. B. Cash for 
mixes, Lowry H. Crites for cereals and 
J. P. McFarland for family flours. All 


three product groups have, in com- 


operation, 
research, 


mon, the services of the market analy- 
Gordon A. 


Hughes, a 14-year man who is also 


sis department under 


the adventure of Captain Midnight . 





GALE: Let truth tell 


president of the American Marketing 
Association. 

The grocery division’s tv policy is 
durable, getting its very stability, 
paradoxically, from its elasticity. For 
example, the company switches prod- 
ucts from show to show with some fre- 
with Hughes’ 
watching each move carefully. Take 
the case of The Lone Ranger which 
Mr. Samuelson calls a 


quency, researchers 


“good buy.” 
He explains, “Because of a long-range 
favorable contract on Lone Ranger, 
we can even use a Bisquick commer- 
cial on the show, even though it’s not 
a juvenile product, and get enough 
audience for it to be economically 
feasible.” 

“We've made some buys that a lot 


of people considered strange,” the ad- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Out of the red Raymond Spector} 9" 


‘ 


want to make the name Hazel 


Bishop synonymous with color in 
the mind of the public, and television 
is the best medium to accomplish that 
goal.” That’s the tersely stated aim and 
sales strategy of Raymond Spector, 
hard-driving, eccentric boss-man of the 
Raymond Spector Co., advertising 
agency, and the man behind the star- 
tling four-year rise of Hazel Bishop, 
Inc. in the cosmetic industry. 


Four years ago Spector took a vir- 
tually unknown company (less than 


two years old) with only one product 
(a lipstick), operating at a loss ($11,- 
814 on sales of around $50,000 when 
he moved in) and made American 
industrial history. For the fiscal year 
ending Oct. 31, 1954, Hazel Bishop’s 
‘sales volume is $14 million, its profit 
in the neighborhood of $1.5 million. 
The company now markets three 
products—lipstick (which accounts for 
$9.8 million in sales) , liquid rouge and 
nail polish; a fourth, a cheek make- 
up kit to compete with Pond’s Ex- 
tracts Co.’s Angel Face, is due in 
January. Hayden Stone & Co., Wall 
Street banking and underwriting firm, 
sold 250,000 shares of Hazel Bishop 
stock; and a cocky, confident Spector 
predicts 1955 sales of $30 to $35 
million, a 1956 figure of $50 million. 
That would put the company at the 
top of the cosmetic heap, rivalling the 
number one firm, Avon Products, and 
the Toni division of The Gillette Co. 
(TELEVISION AGE, June 1954). 
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or} and tv build Hazel Bishop from a money loser to $14-million sales in four years 


In the manner of a veteran roulette 
player letting his chips ride on the 
same number and winning continually, 
Spector is letting virtually all his ad- 
vertising chips ride on television as 
the medium that will help triple his 
sales by 1956. 


Most of Budget 


Except for a brief period in the 
early days, thé lion’s share of the little 
company’s ad budget has always gone 
to television. Starting with the 1954 
fall campaign, Hazel Bishop’s tv spend- 
ing will be rolling along at a pace of 
$7.5 million annually, enough to put 
it (along with General Motors and the 
Radio Corp. of America) among the 
top five time- and talent-buyers. 

Spector is the ne plus ultra example 
of an advertising and marketing op- 
portunist. He is constantly on the 
prowl for a weak point, a gap or a toe- 
hold in the market of any product, 
whether it be laxatives, cigarettes, ra- 
dios or cosmetics. Once he has found 
the vulnerable point, he expends all 
his energies smashing through; his 
sales and ad men then range be- 

hind the lines, grabbing up sales 
and profits as rapidly as possi- 
ble. (In slightly different terms, 
this technique became famous 
as the Wehrmacht’s “blitz- 
krieg” in the early 
days of the second 
world war.) Spec- 
tor has used the 












tactics in previous campaigns but 
never as spectacularly or as success- 
fully as in this, his latest sweep. 

The Hazel Bishop company was the 
brainchild of a group of lawyers who 
had obtained the rights to a French 
non-smear lipstick formula. They 
sought the help of a lady chemist— 
Hazel Bishop—who helped perfect the 
formula here for practical use. Then 
they marketed it— 
dismally. Friends 
suggested to the 
lawyer - industrial- 
ists that Spector 
was a man who 
might help push 
the product. Spec- 
tor admits he 
wasn’t interested 
at first. But in 
May 1950 he de- 
cided. to try his 
hand at putting 
some life into Bish- 
op’s sales volume. 

He personally wrote 
the first ad for the out-of- 
town editions of the New York Daily 


Mirror's supplement. Cost: $500; 
result: 12,000 orders. Encouraged, 
he took a $1,500 ad in the New 


York Daily News Sunday supplement 
and 23,000 requests poured in. The 
final proof that Spector had hit a gold 
mine came with the $21,000 ad run in 
the American Weekly. It brought 
162,000 mail-order requests for Hazel 














Bishop lipsticks. Spector had attracted 
more business in two months than 
the old management had in two years. 

At that point Spector decided he 
wanted to be more than just the ad 
agency handling the account. He “ac- 
quired” control of the company— 
roughly 80 per cent—and dropped all 
his other accounts. (Since, the com- 
pany has sold close to 50 million 
sticks.) Today he is board chairman 
of Hazel Bishop, Inc. Norman Jay is 
president. 

Until 1950 Spector had 
had a moderately success- 
ful career in advertising. 
After graduating from 
the University of Penn- 
1926, he 
and a fraternity 


sylvania in 


brother opened an 
agency in Philadel- 

phia to handle 
. local ac- 
- 1928 


Spector’s agency merg- 


mainly 








counts. In 


ed with a bigger one, J. 
H. Cross Co., and he 
became account executive on such 
products as Noxzema, Black Flag and 
one of the early brands of vitamins. 

In 1930 he jumped to New York 
and joined The Biow Co. Spector says 
he made his mark there by putting 
Walter Winchell on the air for the 
first time. The adman also guided 


Philip Morris & Co. for Biow in its 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Exclusive interview: 











David Sarnoff was born in Uali- 
an, Russia, Feb. 27, 1891. He was 
9 when his family moved to Ameri- 
ca. At 15 he was an office boy for 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. Studying nights, he became a 
telegraph operator. It was as opera- 
tor for the Wanamaker radio sta- 
tion that on April 14, 1912, he 
picked up the first message of the 
Titanic’s sinking. Sarnoff’s advance 
with the Marconi Co. was rapid: 
He had become commercial man- 
ager before Marconi was acquired 


by RCA. There Sarnoff quickly rose 
to be general manager, vice presi- 
dent, executive vice president and, 
in 1930 at 39, president. He was 
elected board chairman, as_ well, 
July 11, 1947. On Jan. 1, 1949, he 
resigned as president, continuing 
as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of RCA. Of his 
many honors one he values highly 
is his appointment as Brigadier 
General in the U. S. Army for his 
many services to the nation’s armed 
forces. 











David Sarnoff looks at color 


General Sarnoff, you have expressed the opin- 
ion that by early 1955 there will be active com- 
petition in production and sales of color re- 
ceivers so that the public will have a variety 
from which to choose. An estimate has been 
made that 350,000 color sets will be produced 
and sold during the year. What would you say 
would be the general price trend of color sets 
in the near future? How soon do you expect 
the $500 21-inch color set to be on the market? 


We can expect color set prices to drop as production 
is stepped up, thereby repeating the history of black- 
and-white receivers. We expect that the production 
of color sets will increase constantly, and, whenever 
possible, prices will be reduced accordingly. We be- 
lieve that after mass production has been attained 
and continued for 12 months, the price of the 21-inch 
color set should be in the neighborhood of $500. 


With rising color circulation there will be a 
natural increase in interest among advertisers. 
Do you think that advertisers will feel the add- 
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ed impact of color is worth the increase in their 
costs incident to presenting a color program to 
the public? 

Experience of the National Broadcasting Company 
indicates that the additional overall cost of present- 
ing a program in color ranges from a minimum of 2 
per cent to a maximum of 15 per cent, depending on 
the category of production. By comparison, the aver- 
age additional cost of using color in a magazine ad- 
vertisement is about 35 per cent. The added emotion- 
al stimulus and brand-recognition elements that color 
adds to television are thus available to advertisers at 
a very modest charge. Even at this early stage, with 
circulation of color receivers still low, many adver- 
tisers are already sponsoring color broadcasts on 


NBC. 


Some advertisers have been reluctant to use 
television to any extent, preferring printed 
media which allow them to display their prod- 
ucts attractively in color. It is hoped, of course, 
that many of these will now go into television. 





p> tana Ge fae 








How important do you feel such “new reve- 
nue” will be in the overall color television 


picture? 


Color television will attract several large categories 
of advertisers who were previously restricted to print- 
ed media because of the necessity of telling their 
story in color. The vast field of the so-called shelter 
arts—upholstery, drapes, floor coverings, paints, 
wall finishes and other elements of home decoration 
—will be attracted to the new medium. Another field, 
that of the apparel arts—clothing, accessories and 
other fashion items—will also come into television 
because of the color element. The trend toward color 
in household appliances will also mean added busi- 
ness for color television. All in all, this “new reve- 
nue” should be a very substantial addition to tele- 
vision billings. 


You have said that color can become the basis 
for every major advertising effort for almost 
all consumer goods. This could mean that ad- 
vertisers will divert the major portion of their 
advertising budgets from other media. Do you 
foresee a loss of revenue by other media such 
as newspapers, magazines and billboards to 
supply this money for color television adver- 
tising or do you think that overall advertising 
will increase at such a rate that color television 
can assume this major position without neces- 
sarily reducing money spent in other media? 


Color television, I believe, is the perfect sales medi- 
um as it combines color, sound, movement and 
demonstration. As such, it can become the basis for 
every major advertising campaign for almost all 
consumer goods. It will certainly mean that a larger 
portion of total advertising funds will be used for 
television. NBC estimates show that whereas televi- 
sion’s present share of the advertising budget is 11 
per cent, this figure should reach 20 per cent by 
1956. However, we do not anticipate that this in- 
creased allotment for tv will be made entirely at the 
expense of other media. Rather, we feel that the tre- 
mendous sales power of color television will stream- 
line the entire distribution process so that a larger 
share of the marketing dollar will be allotted for 
media advertising. Other good-quality media should 
not suffer. There will, of course, be keener competi- 
tion among the media. But all media should benefit 
from the impetus to the American economy that color 
television will provide. This would mean more pro- 
duction, more sales—and larger advertising budgets. 


Accepting the 350,000 color set production 
and sales figure for 1955, the nation would 
have less than a half million color sets at the 
beginning of 1956. Is this number sufficient to 
entice advertisers into putting their major ef- 
forts into color television? Or do you believe 
that color’s role as the key advertising medium 
must wait for greater saturation? 

We feel strongly that the time for advertisers to go 
into color television is now. While there are only 
about 10,000 color receivers in existence today, it is 
estimated that there will be 10 million within five 
years. But circulation is a secondary factor in com- 
parison with reasons for embarking on a color tele- 
vision campaign now. Color is news. Color is excite- 
ment. Advertisers who are identified early with this 
new medium will almost automatically inherit a 
position of leadership. It will enhance the adver- 
tisers’ prestige. It will be a splendid merchandising 
factor. It will create new interest within the trade and 
among dealers, and this will deliver sales out of all 
proportion to actual circulation. These sales are one 
dividend of leadership—a dividend that has been 
enjoyed throughout the history of advertising by firms 
which were first to become associated with a new 
medium . . . like radio and television and color 
printing. 


With the fall season there has been an appreci- 
able increase in the number of hours of net- 
work color programs available. At about the 
same time, RCA demonstrated its new 21-inch 
color receiver with its simplified circuit and 
smaller cabinet. To what extent have these two 
developments stimulated sales? Do you feel 
that the programming or the larger screen, im- 
proved set was more important in this stimula- 
tion? 

Development by the Radio Corporation of America 
of a 21-inch color receiver with a simplified circuit 
and smaller cabinet, and the launching of an ambi- 
tious color schedule by the National Broadcasting 
Company are part of the same RCA master blueprint 
designed to speed the development of color television 
as a mass communications medium reaching Ameri- 
ca’s millions. It was RCA which pioneered and de- 
veloped compatible color television, and it is RCA 
which is the leader in making this great development 
available to all at moderate cost. Undoubtedly, the 
21-inch color screen—the size overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred by the public—will be a tremendous sales 
stimulus when mass production gathers speed. And 
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KWIV Oklahoma City 1,572 








WABC-TV New York 1,465 

WABD New York 1,465 
wcss.TV New York 1,465 
WRCA-TV New York 1,465 
New York 1,465 


The 
sky’s the 
limit 


1282 WWTV Cadillac, Mich. 













Already the 
world’s tallest 


structures, 






television towers WATV Newark-New York 





are growing 


higher still 


WBAP.TYV Fort Worth 


wmactr Memphis. 
KXJB-TV Valley City-Fargo, N.D. 
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& ince first man found he could fill 
the chinks with mud and make one 
rock stay on top of another, every 
generation has schemed to make struc- 
tures sturdier, handsomer—and ever 
taller, Height has always been a goal. 
The blue spaces have challenged every 
builder. 

Still a marvel today is one of the 
great engineering triumphs of the an- 
cient world, the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops, which towers to a height of 
450 feet. The unobstructed view from 
its peak must have thrilled even the 
slaves who built it. 

Heights fascinate engineers today 
as much as ever. Give them, in addi- 
tion, a practical purpose for tall struc- 
tures and an adequate bankroll to sup- 
ply the materials, and the limit to 
which they may go is almost beyond 
imagination. 


Better Coverage Goal 


Television has supplied both. High- 
er and higher go the antennas as the 
demand for better coverage increases. 
Already there are forty-nine steel 
spires rising more than 900 feet above 
the ground. Plans are on the drawing 
beards for as many more. 

The tallest, as we go to press, is the 
KWTV 1,572-footer in Oklahoma City, 
but taller towers are contemplated. 
WHAS-TV Louisville is planning a tower 
that may go as high as 2,000 feet. Cur- 
rently 
with local authorities and members 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
and if plans are approved erection 
may be started soon thereafter. 

The 102-story Empire State Build- 
ing is only 1,472 feet tall. The Chry- 
sler building is 1,046 feet. The Board 
of Trade in Chicago is 605 feet and 
the Washington 


negotiations are under way 


Monument only 
55514 feet. Small planes regularly 
cruise at much lower levels than the 
tall towers are reaching, and even the 
airliners often fly at about the same 
altitude. 


Super-high man-made towers were 


first built after the efficiency of high 














Television towers included are those report- 
ed to TELEVISION AGE as being 900 feet or 
more above ground. Some of those listed are 
still under construction. Many reported as 
in the planning stage have not been includ- 
ed. All New York stations have antennas on 
the Empire State Building. 


antennas was proved by stations lucky 
enough to have mountains so conven- 
iently located that they could serve as 
antenna sites. 


Usable signals to points up to 200 
miles away have been reported by en- 
thusiastic engineers at some of these 
stations, Most populous area served 
by high mountain antennas is Los An- 
geles where 6,000-foot Mt. Wilson 
serves as antenna site for all stations. 
The mountain is 3,000 feet higher 
than the average terrain of the area. 


Denver’s four stations have anten- 
nas on 7,600-foot Mt. Lookout, 16 
miles west of the city. Coverage to the 
west is restricted by higher mountain 
ranges, but the signals north and south 
are reportedly strong. 

Albuquerque has two stations using 
Sandia Crest, 4,200 feet above the 
average terrain, and usable signals are 
reported as far as 200 miles away. 
Salt Lake City stations have antennas 
in the Oquirrh Mountains. 

In the east wmMvt at Montpelier, 
Vermont, has its antenna on Mt. 
Mansfield, 2,730 feet above the aver- 
age for the area, and the recently in- 
augurated WMTW at Poland Spring, 
Maine, has its antenna on Mount 


Washington, highest point in the 
northeast. 


Build Own High Points 


But lack of a convenient natural 
high spot has not discouraged station 
operators. The southwest, lacking high 
mountains, is dotted with tall towers. 
Besides the “tallest” at Kwtv, there 
are two other high structures serving 
Oklahoma City—wky-Tv’s 961-footer 
and KMPT’s 971-foot tower. 


Tulsa, not to be outdone by her sis- 
ter city, has a station with an antenna 


1,135 feet high: KOTV. 

As might be expected Texas is a tall- 
tower state. Ft. Worth’s wsBap-tTv has 
a 1,113-foot toer. In Houston KTRK-TV 
has a 1,1000-footer. Others are in the 
planning stage. 

A pioneer tall-tower advocate is 
WHIO-TV Dayton, where the tower is 
1,096 feet above ground. One of the 
first stations to go into the tall class, 
the success of the installation had 
much to do with other stations buying 
expensive sky combers. 

Building a super tower is a tremen- 
dous engineering task. There is much 


more to it than deciding that elevating 
the antenna to a stratospheric level will 
answer coverage problems. 

First a suitable site must be ob- 
tained. Local zoning authorities and 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority need 
to be consulted. For towers less than 
500 feet and not to be located near 
an airport, there are usually no prob- 
lems, and the licensee simply paints 
and lights his tower according to Part 
17 of the FCC regulations. 

But for truly tall towers, between 


500 and 1,500 feet, there is a special 
study by a local group including peo- 
ple from the CAA, the Air Force and 
Navy, air line pilots and zoning offh- 
cials. This group decides whether or 
not the tower can be placed in the 
special 


desired location and _ what 


markings will be required. These 
regulations are actually issued by the 
CAA, but the FCC cooperates in their 
enforcement. Towers taller than 1,500 
feet run right out of the present rule 
book and must be handled on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Whether or not present require- 
ments for tower markings are adequate 
is a problem that is being studied by 
a special subcommittee of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. Between 1950 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Ideco tower base rests on insulator 

































Drawing 
board 
magic... 





M ajor intent behind animation is 
not to produce art for the draw- 
ing board or museum, but to use an 
art form to make friends. And too few 
advertisers are fully aware of the great 
story coverage—and the vast number 
of friends—they can get for their 
products by means of “animated sell- 
ing.” 

So says Shamus Culhane, head of 
Shamus Culhane Productions, a studio 
that produces enough animations each 
year to make two and a half feature- 
length films. That means some 100,000 
drawings and 66,000 payroll hours of 
careful and caring labor, an output 
that may take four or five years to 
produce in Hollywood. Mr. Culhane 
ought to know; he has had nearly 20 
years’ experience in the West Coast 
film factories. 

What are the advantages of anima- 
tion? At least three times more visual 
information can be transmitted by an 
animated spot than by a live-action 
commercial. Unlike live-action, ani- 
mations can be speeded up enormously 
and still remain real. (In a 10-second 
spot—like the Kiwi commercial—the 
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One of the industry’s top experts divulges the tricks 


advertiser can have an identifying 
jingle, a product demonstration and a 
product identification. In a 20-second 
spot, he gets all that and entertain- 
ment, too.) And animation can always 
improve upon reality, appeal simply— 
but movingly—to the audience’s 
imagination. 


Sound Complements Drawings 


One strong testimony to the cumula- 
tive effect of animations: The never- 
tiring pixies who “clean the dirt right 
down the drain” for Ajax, “the foam- 
ing cleanser,” will mark their eighth 
year of tv salesmanship this month. 
Other convincing arguments can be 
found in the annual reports for Bab-O 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample), Hoffman 
beverages (Warwick & Legler), Peter 
Paul Mounds (D-F-S), Good Humor 
(David J. Mahoney), Muriel cigars 
(Lennen & Newell) , Stokely-Van Camp 
(Culkins & Holden), Oxydol (D-F-S), 
Ivory soap (Compton), Tender Leaf 
tea (Compton), Lipton tea (Young & 
Rubicam), Martinson’s coffee (Ander- 
son & Cairns) and Duz (Compton). 

The secret behind a truly successful 


animation, Mr. Culhane believes, is the 
picture story. The drawings cannot 
merely illustrate the sound track; in 
fact, the sound track must complement 
the drawings. The story, complete unto 
itself, must be told by the pictures, in- 
telligible even without sound. Because 
of the importance of visualizing the 
commercial message, Mr. Culhane 
feels a substantial plus value results 
when the agency brings its art director 
“into the picture” more frequently. 

He also feels there will be fewer 
headaches for everybody—as well as a 
better product—as knowledge of the 
motion picture medium increases. He 
is already pleased at the “tremendous 
strides” made in the past few years by 
former radio and ad agency people in 
their film savvy. Another encouraging 
factor, says Culhane, is the increasing 
number of film men in agencies. 

There are many other such factors, 
but there are also two closely related 
problems: First, freezing the story 
board with the sponsor before the pro- 
duction studio has had a chance to 
contribute its ideas and experience to 
the blueprint. Second, the undiscrim- 











of animated spots — and their producers 


inating way that bids are frequently 
sought out. 

“True,” says Shamus Culhane, “the 
idea of getting bids on a sponsor-ap- 
proved story board seems like a safe 
and sure way to protect yourself, even 
in dealing with the best-intentioned 
producers, but the trouble that can re- 
sult!” Having come to the producer 
with a fixed idea, the agency some- 
times has quite a job explaining to the 
client that the idea isn’t feasible after 
all, or will cost twice as much as the 
agency had first thought. 

Given these facts, just how should a 
sponsor go about buying animated 
commercials? Mr. Culhane suggests 
the following: 

1, Glance at your tv screen and 
check on the producer of the commer- 
cials you like. 

2. Do what you do when you shop 
for a car—or any other product: Take 
a good look. No amount of skillful dis- 
cussion, intricate trade jargon or con- 
fident talk is as valuable as a good 
exhibition reel, shown by the producer 
you like. 

3. When you look at that reel, make 


sure the studio can handle more than 
one or two types of art work. A good 
studio should also be able to produce 
stop motion, traveling mattes and trick 
opticals, for example. Your art direc- 
tor can be very helpful at this stage. 

4. Also make sure the studio can do 
its own live-action for those instances 
where live-action and animation are to 
be integrated. It’s quite a trick to com- 
bine the two and have them come out 
in one piece. 

5. Just as you would be wary of an 
advertising agency that is willing to 
lay out a campaign for a potential 
client, beware of the producer who is 
willing to write a story on the cuff 
or give away any characters. 

6. Check the studio’s history, partic- 
ularly its relationship with a number 
of agencies, extending over a period 
of years. The producer should be will- 
ing to give you a list of tv executives 
for whom he’s worked. Check with 
them on how businesslike and method- 
ical the studio is in meeting its com- 
mitments, making its air dates and 
changing errors. 

7. Ask the producer who his compe- 





















tition is. A reputable animation studio 
will accept the question quite sensibly, 
and usually it will unhesitatingly give 
you a list. 


Eight Top Studios 


If you follow this course of action, 
says Shamus Culhane, you will find 
there are only about eight studios in 
the country able to undertake a major 
job and meet fixed dates. Following 
are some 30 small shops that range 
from the very capable to the horrible 
in terms of what they can turn out. 
The reason for this is readily apparent 
from a single fact: It takes more than 
$50,000 in equipment and working 
capital to open up even a very modest 
studio. 

“For in animation you get what 
you pay for,” Mr. Culhane explains 
firmly. “You only kid yourself when 
you shop for a bargain in this field.” 
Eighty per cent of the cost of anima- 
tion goes to labor. (Animators are 
such specialized technicians that only 
a few draw the union minimum; some 
get more than double the union scale. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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INDIVIDUAL TV MARKET DATA 
1953 


(Dollars in thousands) 




















No. of tv Sale of Station Time To: 
No. of Stations Income 
a = pp — Local Total tv yedons 
in More Time Advertisers Adver- Stations Total Total Income 
tv Markets Operation Sales 1/ Networks 2/ tisers2/ Reporting Revenues3/ Expenses Tax) 
. 
New York, N. Y. 7 | 7 $6,458 | $20,934 | $6,570 | 7 $33,819 | $24,680 $9,139 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 7 7 | 2458| 8,380 | 9,407 | 7 | 20,731 | 21,490 | (759) 
Chicago, Ill. [4 | 4 | 3368; 9022 | se2s| 4 | 20449 | 14,872 | 5,577 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3 3 2.834| 5,447 | 3,708 | s | 12288 | 8,053 | 4,235 
Detroit, Mich. 3 3 2,063 | 4,691 | 4,730 | 3 | 11041 | 6215 | 4,826 
San Francisco, Calif. 3 3 | 1379| 2096 | 3840; 3 | 7,846 | 4,737 | 3,109 
Cleveland, Ohio = 3 | 2219| 3064 | 2010| 3 | 7,36 | 5,212 | 2,624 
Boston, Mass. 3 2* | . | me) -| 3 | 7,785 | 4001 | 3,784 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 3 3 | 1,266| 2051 | 2,172 | 3 | 5,717 | 3,801 | 1,916 
Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 3 3 1,756| 1,759 | 2608} 3 | 5,688 | 3,742 | 1,946 
Cincinnati, Ohio Tt ‘SS 1444; 1,974 | 1622/ 3 | 5430 | 4,245 | 1,185 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 | 3 933 | 2,415 | 1,893 | 3 5,130 | 2,444 | 2,686 
St. Louis, Mo. ex 1,113 | 2,059 | 1,724 | 4 4,400 | 2,216 | 2,184 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 3 3 g65| 2,426 | 1,178; 3 .| 4,021 1,744 | 2,277 
‘Columbus, Ohio 3 3 | 1,033 | 1,691 | 1,187 | 3 | 3,796 | 2.878 | 918 
Kansas City, Mo. 4 3 | s20| 2234 | 4g0| 4 | 3200 | 2101 1,189 
mea a 3 3 | s7z7| 1,313 | 1,184 3 3,195 | 2,198 | 997 
Dayton, Ohio 3 2° | % . ar 31s2 | 22036| 916 
Louisville, Ky. 3 2* : | d a e 2,974 | 1,914 | 1,060 
Washington, D. C. 4 4 1,453 | 2,367 | 1,968 | 4 5.678 | 4,839 | 839 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 1* ‘ - | . | 3 2,178 | 1,324 | 854 
Denver, Colo. ee 3 303 794 | 954 | 4 | 2035 | 1,866 | 169 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, | 41 2* - - | . 4 | 1660 | 1,072 588 
a. 
Phoenix, Ariz. : 2 ae 2* * - | 3 | 1,307 | 1,329 | (22) 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. | 3 3 115 132 | 233 3 | 491 | 513 | (22) 
Columbia, S. C. | 12 80 | 122 3 | 225 | 284 | (59) 
Total 26 tv Markets | 93 81 _| $38,001 | $84,167 | $59,562 92 | $182,162 | $130,006 | $52,156 
195 Other tv | 255 179 | $21,912| $40,151 | $28,912 | 242 | $89,175 | $70,455 | $18,720 
Markets | | | | | 
Total 221 tv | 348 260 | $59,913 | $124,318 | $88,474 | 334 | $271,337 | $200,461 | $70,876 
Markets | | 




















1/ Stations with less than $25,000 time sales report only total revenues and total expenses. 

2/ Before commissions to agencies, representatives and others. 

3/ Total revenues consist of time sales less commissions plus talent and program material sales. 
+ Includes Hampton, Virginia. 

Parentheses indicate losses. 


*Data for these stations included in first total line. 
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FCC report indicates 


that profits may balance on 


name programming 


Networks “% the scales 


he importance of the network to 

the television station has just been 
reemphasized with force by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission re- 
port on 1953 operations. 

It is hard to argue with cold figures, 
and this, the only official report re- 
quired by law of television station 
progress, throws considerable light on 
the direction the medium is taking. 
The pointer becomes all the more ap- 
parent with the talk of merger of 
the ABC and Du Mont networks. 

The FCC figures seem to indicate 
that having a network and operating 
a television with a_ sizable 
profit go hand in hand. This is not 
the case in radio. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of non-network outlets in am is 
where half the 
number of radio stations will soon be 
in the unaffiliated category. This is 
because most of the new stations com- 


station 


reaching the point 


ing into operation are daytimers and 
hence unable to obtain network con- 
tracts. 

Television is now the principal bus- 
iness of the networks, and the net- 
works are the bread and butter of 
the television stations. A look at the 
overall figures of the FCC shows that 
53 per cent of the gross revenues of 
the industry was accounted for by the 
four video networks and their 16 
owned-and-operated stations. 

The networks grossed $213.7 million 
from their tv operations last year. 
That was two and one-half times their 
revenues from radio sales. 

But while the networks did over 
half of the total tv business their share 
of the profits was only slightly more 
than one-fourth. 
despite losses by new vhf starters and 


Industry earnings, 


uhf stations, aggregated $68 million. 
Of this, the networks got $18 million. 


It is apparent then that the bulk of 
tv station profits results from network 
affiliations, for it is unlikely that the 
o&o 
more 


stations for 
than 


business. The remaining three-fourths, 


were responsible 


one-fourth of network 


obviously, comprised affiliate sales. 


Big Markets Profitable 


Since the FCC cannot disclose op- 
erations of individual stations, it is 
necessary to estimate on the basis of 
the broad categories found in the re- 
port. The most profitable pre-freeze 
stations shown by the government’s 
data are those in markets of 2,000,- 
000 population and over. The 30 sta- 
tions in these markets averaged ap- 
proximately $1.1 million in profits (al- 
though eight of the 30 


losses). 


reported 


Assuming this average applied to 
the 16 network o&o stations (certain- 


ly a higher average would not be 
possible), it appears that all, or nearly 


all, of the $18 million in earnings of 


the nets came from their station op- 
erations. In other words, the network 
business itself was unprofitable, ex- 
cept as it helped the o&o outlets, but 
it made money for the affiliates. 
This does not mean that the sta- 
tions made the major portion of their 
profits directly from network pro- 
grams, A highly revealing tabulation 
in the commission’s report shows that 
the average pre-freeze station sold 
only 23 per cent of its time (in dollar 
But it 


that 23 per cent which brought audi- 


value) to the networks. was 
ence to the stations and accounted in 
large part for the 46 per cent of time 
sales for national spot and 31 per cent 
for local advertising. 

It is interesting how the percentage 
of time sales derived from national 
with the size of 
the station. The FCC data, it should 


be noted, 


spot business rises 


reflects the national spot 
advertiser’s attraction to the audience 
drawn by a station rather than the 
extent of its network programming. 
Greater dependence on network shows, 
as contrasted to network audience, the 
tabulation shows, does not bring more 
national spot business. 

In television, much more so than 
in radio, it’s the program that counts. 
And the FCC report seems to indicate 


(Continued on page 99) 
































Pre-Freeze TV Stations Classified By Volume of Revenues Showing Percentage 
Of Total Station Time Sales Derived From Network, National Spot 
Advertisers and Local Advertisers in 1953 








Total Percentage derived from 
Station — 
Total Time Nat'l. Spot Local 
Broadcast Revenues Stations Sales Networks Advertisers Advertisers 
Less thas $500,000 | 2 100.0 | 29.7 | 279 42.4 
500,000. 750,000 | 6 | 100.0 35.4 | 39.0 25.6 
750,000-1,000,000 | 100.0 | 260 | 41.7 32.3 
1,000,000-1,250,000 | 12 | 100.0 268 | 41.4 31.8 
1,250,000-1,500,000 | 14 | 1000 | 300 | 39.9 30.1 
1,500,000-2,000,000 | 17 | 1000 | 256 | 44.1 30.3 
2,000,000-2,500,000 | 16 | 100.0 216 | 44.1 34.3 
~ 2,500,000-3,000,000 | 8 | 100.0 19.2 | 49.7 31.1 
3,000,000 and over | 25 | 1000 20.7 | 49.4 29.9 
es ey ee ae 22.8 | 46.3 30.9 
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THIS HALF 
OF NEBRASKA 
1S COVERED BY 


KOLN-TV ONLY! 





Y owre half naked in Nebraska 
coverage if you don’t reach Lincoln-Land 

—A42 counties with 202,200 families— 

100,000 unduplicated by any other station! 

Lincoln’s population is 110,000—in the same bracket 
The Felyer Halions with Lancaster, Pa., Schenectady or South Bend, Ind. 


WKZO — KALAMAZ! 
aes — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 





JEF — GRAND RAPIDS The KOLN-TV tower is 75 miles from Omaha! 
WAJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
nana og This LINCOLN-LAND location is farther removed 
Associated with 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS from the Omaha market than is Cincinnati from 


Dayton, Buffalo from Rochester or Toledo from Detroit. 


KOLN -1V COVERS LINCOLN-LAND—NEBRASKA’S OTHER BIG MARKET 


CHANNEL 10 © 316,000 WATTS © LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


ABC DUMONT 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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An agency with zip... 


Detroit’s Simons-Michelson 


shows how a regional operation 


can be built by ingenuity 


hen television arrived in Detroit 

in 1947, at least one local agen- 
cy was ready for it, the Simons- 
Michelson Co. 

The agency, which then had about 
$1-million billings, had already attach- 
ed one of its women staff members to 
a station in Chicago to study televi- 
sion practices and techniques. Every 
night for several months she wrote De- 
troit a full report on every activity she 
came in contact with. Simons-Michel- 
son mimeographed the reports and 
round-robined them through their of- 
fices. So by the time wwJ-Tv, Detroit’s 
first station, took to the air, the agency 
was responsible for two shows—Man 
in the Street for Harry Suffrin, a De- 
troit clothier, and a 15-minute mer- 
chandise show for Grinnell Brothers, 
a music store. 

Since then, S-M has made good use 
of television: Today it 
some 30 per cent of the agency’s total 
billings or, roughly, $750,000. And 
because Messrs. Simons and Michel- 
son have not been too interested in 
expanding their total business, many 
of the dollars had to be transferred 
from other media, Why? Because, ac- 
cording to account executives, tv dol- 


represents 


lars produce better. 


First short, short spot 


The 25-year-old agency has been in- 
terested in the airwaves since the early 
Thirties. At that time, the S-M Co. 
reputedly invented the first ultra-short 
(10-second) spot announcement in 
radio history for their client, Zip Gaso- 
line. Simons and Michelson decided 
all they wanted to say on the air was 
a single, if simple, sentence: “Z-I-P, 
Zip, that’s the name of the world’s fast- 
est gasoline.” 

They went to wwJ, asked how much 
such an announcement would cost and 
were told that neither WwJ nor any 
other station in Detroit had a rate card 


for time like that. But the agency and 
the station worked one out, and the 
spot went on the air a thorough 100 
times a week. The result: Zip sales 
went faster even than Zip-filled cars, 
remained on the high road until the 
mid-Thirties when a group of major 
refiners bought out their competition. 

But the Zip formula has not been 
the only Simons-Michelson innovation. 
Another is the way they’ve organized 
their agency, one of the most unusual 
arrangements in ad-land. Actually, the 
Simons-Michelson office is like a clust- 
er of small agencies: Each account ex- 
ecutive is practically a free-agent, 
picking—or dropping—a client as he 
will. As a result, the S-M management 
isn’t exactly sure how many accounts 
it has in the house, but the number is 
around 200. 


The adhesives in this elastic arrange- 
ment are the account men. They are 
fiercely loyal to the agency and seldom 
resign. (“When they do, it’s almost al- 
ways to open their own places,” re- 





Lawrence J. Michelson (l.) and Leonard N. Simons 


ports one partner.) They are also well 
paid. The account men get substantial 
basic salaries, plus 5 per cent of what- 
ever billing they handle themselves. 
The agency takes the remaining 10 
per cent and, in return, furnishes its 
name, recognition, general help on 
special problems, office space and the 
clerical help of billing, record-keeping 
and the like, Under the system, an ac- 
count executive on little accounts can 
operate with all the flexibility of a one- 
man agency, doing all his own con- 
tacting, copywriting, space ordering 
and timebuying. 


No “Million-Dollar’ Headaches 


Another asterisk on the S-M record 
comes after the word “refusal.” On 
several noteworthy occasions, the 
agency has passed up large national 
accounts simply because it does not 
want the worry, turmoil and unbalance 
that go with them. Noting that to this 
day the agency does not have a mil- 
lion-dollar client, Leonard N. Simons, 
50-year-old front-man of the partner- 
ship, observes, “And we haven't any 
million-dollar headaches, either.” Part- 
ner Lawrence J. Michelson, one year 
older, somewhat less in the limelight, 
but the executive for a long list of 
larger S-M accounts, agrees. The two 
say, “We burned a lot of midnight oil 
in the earlier days, and we just don’t 
want to do that any more.” 

The “earlier days” go back some 35 
years, for the two men have known 


(Continued on page 97) 
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A NEW TV SHOW THITI 


1 @ 


A thrilling, new, half-hour musical film series... 





cast, 


featuring America’s great all-time singing favorite, Is CO. 


EDDY ARNOLD...supported by a clever, talented |know 


“EDDY ARN 


Musical Notes on EDDY ARNOLD 














Perhaps no one singer has done more to bridge the 
gap between Country and Popular music than Eddy 
Arnold. Since his first Victor release was issued in 
1945, not one of his single records has sold less than 
250,000 copies, and all together they have reached 

the stunning total of over 30 million! His radio 
programs are heard daily over more than 1,000 stations 
in the United States and Canada, and he has starred 
in his own TV series on both CBS and NBC. 


Eddy Arnold’s trademark is a warmth and neighborly 
homespun quality that ingratiates him with every 
type of an audience. For this reason, whether he is 
performing at a Smoky Mountain hoedown or in a 
sophisticated Las Vegas supper club, Eddy has 
received enthusiastic acclaim. His new T'V film series 
will be awaited by an eager, receptive public 
numbering in the millions. 
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THE PEOPLE WILL 








cast, and given smart, expert production. This show 
ite, is commercial! It’s as close as you can come to 


ted |mmowing you have a sure-fire TV success in advance. 


DED TEME’ 


Produced and Directed by Ben Park; Executive Producer—Joseph Csida 








**Regulars’’ in the Eddy Arnold Gang: 


BETTY JOHNSON. Terrific new singing 
discovery. This show should be her 
stepping stone to stardom. 





HANK GARLAND and ROY WIGGINS, 
a sensational guitar team that heads 
up the musical department. 


THE GORDONAIRES, an exceptional 
quartet who have been featured on 
NBC’s Grand Ole Opry. 






| WE’VE GOT 'EM—Prices, brochures, audition prints, order blanks! 26 half hours 
| now in production, ready for a January first release. Let’s hear from you! 


| _4 WALTER SCHWIMMER CO., 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. + FRanklin 2-4392 


New York Office: Ted Beil, 16 E. 41st St. + LExington 2-1791 
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Culhane (Continued from page 47) 


Says Mr. Culhane, “Second-rate talent 
leads to second-rate animation, and 
that leads to second-rate sales for the 
sponsor.”) The remaining 20 per cent 
of the cost is kept within strict limits, 
given the hot breath of competition 
on the producer’s neck. In short, you 
can be sure that Macy’s knows what 
Gimbels is doing. 

How is the animated commercial 
produced? Most major studios will 
take the job up where the agency has 
left off, but can, like Shamus Culhane 
Productions, produce everything but 
copy. (“We want to service advertis- 
ing agencies,” Mr. Culhane explains, 
“not go into competition with them.” ) 


Planning Speeds Job 


The initial stage, of course, is plan- 
ning, Culhane and his immediate staff, 
for example, will help the client work 
out all the basic problems of story 
treatment, graphics, jingles and/or 
lyrics, and the like. 
Meanwhile, the animation director and 
his staff will produce story boards, de- 
velop appropriate characters, choose 
the best style of artwork, decide where 
opticals should go, etc. The planning 
stage requires care and time to make 
certain everything is exactly right be- 
fore any further work is done. “The 
farther along you get, the more costly 
the changes become,” Culhane notes, 
“and a change of heart is a luxury 
you can afford only if you’re willing 


orchestration 





Light up 


It’s the perfect blend for tobaccoland 


Primary 
CBS 
Affiliate 
-plus 
NBC, ABC 
DuMont 


channel 


Sernng prosperous costern MC 


WNT Greenville, N. C. 
iRelemelelemer stir mest meit.t 


A. Hartwell Campbell, Gen 
John E. Pearson Co., Inc 


Mgr 
, Nat'l Rep 
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to pay the price.” 

In the next stage, the creative ma- 
chinery comes into play, much of its 
simultaneously : 

e The production designer, working 
with the director, draws layouts of the 
picture and camera areas. He lays this 
out, frame by frame, for the whole 
picture. (With each frame costing 
about $3.50 and 1,400 frames flying 
past your eyes in a minute, there isn’t 
much room for a novice in planning 
them. ) 

e The film editor takes the already 
completed sound track to the cutting 
room, runs it through a machine to 
get its frame-by-frame sounds by 
checking the striations on the film. 
What emerges is a complete diagram 
of the sound track in form of “ex- 
posure sheets.” 

e The animation director, working 
from those sheets, cues in all action of 
the characters, the camera, cuts and 
opticals. (In the entire United States, 
there are only 30 men who qualify as 
animation directors. ) 

e Animators, receiving instructions 
from the animation director, proceed 
with the actual creation. The anima- 
tor does only 30 per cent of the ac- 
tual drawing, just enough to give the 
artwork its basic structure. Assistant 
enimators do another 30 per cent by 
adding eyebrows, details of dress and 
generally “cleaning up” the anima- 
tors’ work, The rest of the drawings 
are done by “in-betweeners.” As many 
as 35 sets of hands will be working 
simultaneously on the 3,000 drawings 
required for a one-minute commer- 
cial. 

e With half the budget spent, the re- 
sult is a “rough reel” negative of the 
pencil drawings, ready for agency 
screening. After the agency approves 
the characters, the drawing and the 
timing, it must also check and pass on 
the artwork for the background before 
the major creative work is basically 
done. 

e The rest of the work is pretty 
much purely technical production. The 
drawings are inked on acetate sheets 
and painted (on the reverse side) with 
opaque water colors. Then the anima- 
tons are photographed against the 
background drawings for a completed 
work print. That is cut and edited for 
a final, combined sound-and-visual 
print—the long sought-after “answer 
print.” 


Currently, Shamus Culhane Produc- 
tions is represented on the air by more 
than 20 spot announcements. One, a 
cigarette commercial, was started with 
a story conference on Monday and 
was projected on the air by Thursday 
night. But, of course, such extreme 
speed is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable most of the time. For the staff 
and principals it means work around 
the clock, and costs mount sharply. 

The Shamus Culhane staff is headed 
by Mr. Culhane, of course, and his 
wife, Maxine, who fills her adminis- 
trative role with an alert intelligence. 
Still in his early forties, Shamus is 
one of the youngest “old men” in the 
animation business. Veteran of the 
Disney studios, he helped create and 
develop a long line of internationaily 
famous sprites (including the beloved 
Dopey and Pluto). With close to 20 
years of Hollywood experience in ma- 
jor studios as an animation writer, 
animator, designer and director—plus 
an additional eight years in the ad- 
vertising field—Shamus can do any cf 
the jobs in his shop. 


Studies Directing 


One of his extracurricular activities 
has had an important influence on the 
quality of Culhane productions: Once 
a week he attends an actors’ work- 


‘shop class in directing, for he believes 


he must handle his animated charac- 
ters in the same way a director 
handles live talent, Considering him- 
self more of a pantomimist than car- 
toonisi, he feels he must produce ac- 
tion as well as actor-characters. 

In his spare time, he is an ardent 
student of Greek civilization and is 
well on his way toward realizing an 
ambition to read all of Homer in the 
original Greek. He has also filled 
the walls of the Culhane apartment 
with drawings, etchings and paintings 
in all media except oils (he is allergic 
to turpentine) and hopes to have a 
one-man show next year. 

The distaff side of the team, Mrs. 
Culhane, is famous among her friends 
for stories of her relatives: a great 
grandfather who traveling 
magician in Germany, a great uncle 
named Shean (of Gallagher & Shean 
fame), a harp-playing great grand- 
mother whose art was adopted by 
Mrs. Culhane’s uncle—Harpo Marx. 
The daughter of Chico Marx, Maxine 


was a 


(Continued on page 103) 





Storer Houses Storer Broadcasting Co.’s building and 


housing program is keeping pace with the upgrading of its broadcasting facilities. A $6 million building program 
was started in 1952 and is now well past the midway mark. New buildings already 
completed and occupied include the new home office in Miami Beach, Storer House in New York 
and new station homes for wBRC-TV Birmingham and waGa-AM-Tv Atlanta. Still in the 
planning stage is the new Storer building which will house WJBK-AM-TV in Detroit, for which land has been purchased 
on Second Ave. and Pethune St. near the General Motors Bu lding. Land has also been purchased 


on Biscayne Blvd. for the WGBS building in Miami which is still in the architects’ planning stage. 


yu 
tual | li rien 





Storer Broadcasting Co. home office, 1177 Kane Concourse, WBRC-TV building is on top of Red Mountain, Birmingham, 
on Bay Harbor Island, Miami Beach, Florida. Alabama. It heuses the offices, studios and transmitter. 








W AGA-AM-TD is located at 1018 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta. An executive’s office at Storer House, beautifully appointed 
It is modern in every detail. building at 118 East 57th St., New York City. 
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A ) OF THE VIEWERS IN 
THE BILLION DOLLAR 
SOUTH FLORIDA MARKET 
SELECT CHANNEL 4, 
MIAMI - AS THE CHANNEL 


THEY VIEW MOST. 


ARB - Miami - Fort Lauderdale - West Palm Beach 
Survey Sept. 1954 





Channel 
MIAMI! 








Show your product to South 
Florida’s 1,200,000 permanent 
residents over their favorite 
television channel. See your 
Free & Peters Colonel today. 


WIVS!~4 MAM 


Florida's First Television Station. 
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Washington Memo 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. Next 
month, unless the unexpected happens, 
the Democrats will organize the two 
branches of Congress. In the House, 
where the Democrats will have a ma- 
jority of at least 20 seats, the chair- 
manship of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee will be taken over by Rep. 
J. Percy Priest of Tennessee, a former 
school teacher and newspaperman. 

In Rep. Priest, the broadcasting in- 
dustry will have a sympathetic and 
fair-minded legislator who can be ex- 
pected to give full consideration to 
any legislation which comes before his 
committee. No advocate of govern- 
ment controls, Rep. Priest prefers in- 
dustry regulation to solve the prob- 
lems of television. He believes in the 
concept of the tv code and feels it has 
given a good account of itself. 

Rep. Priest has indicated he does 
not favor direct regulation of the net- 
works by the FCC, which is the sub- 
ject of a staff investigation by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. In the unlikely event that the 
Bricker bill placing networks under 
FCC authority passes the Senate, Rep. 
Priest would insist on full hearings be- 
fore his committee. Regardless of 
what happens in the Senate, it appears 
extremely doubtful that network reg- 
ulation would be voted in the House. 

With Priest at the committee helm, 
the danger of passage of the Bryson 
bill to prohibit alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising on radio and tv is lessened, 
although by no means eliminated. 
Rep. Priest expressed his misgivings 
of the bill during the hearings last 
spring before the committee. He wants 
to know more about the extent of wine 
and beer advertising on television and 
is awaiting the report due Jan. 
1 from the National Assn. of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. The com- 
mittee requested the NARTB to collect 
the data from the industry, and the as- 
sociation’s research department is cur- 
rently tabulating its report. 


MARGIN SLIM. In the Senate, there 
is still a big “if” as to whether the 
Democrats will assume control. The 
death of a Democratic Senator from a 


a ee 


state with a Republican governor can 
remove the tenuous margin of one 
vote by which the Democrats emerged 
as victors in the election. There is also 
a small possibility that a recount of 
election returns can change the party 
division. 

It is for this reason that Sen. War- 
ren Magnuson of Washington was 
ultra cautious when he was asked what 
he would do “when” he takes over 
the chairmanship of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. Sen. Mag- 
nuson preferred to use the word “if,” 
and even then he was careful not to 
commit himself. 


‘ill Ask for Report 

With the qualifying “if,” Sen. 
Magnuson did say that he will ask 
each of the subcommittees for a full 
report of their activities and recom- 
mendations on proposals before them. 
Whether he will continue the network 
study which Republica» Chairman 
John W. Bricker inaugurated and del- 
egated to former FCC Commissioner 
Robert F. Jones, Sen. Magnuson 
would not say. 

Under the circumstances, all one 
can do is speculate. And on the basis 
of the Senator’s voting record and his 
performance as a member of the com- 
mittee, one would guess that he would 
call for an evaluation of the need for 
the inquiry and a determination of 
where—if at all—it should be con- 
ducted. It may be assumed that Sen. 
Magnuson will consult with his 
Democratic colleagues and be guided 
by their attitudes. That would prob- 
ably add up to a different kind of in- 
quiry, if any, and in different hands. 

In Sen. Magnuson, the uhf 
broadcasters may find a more sympa- 
thetic ear than they found in Sen. 
Bricker. Not that the uhfers were un- 
able to bring their troubles to the 
subcommittee headed by Sen. Charles 
E. Potter of Michigan. Potter’s han- 
dling of the uhf hearings last June 
won praise from all sides. But the 
promise of “immediate” action Potter 
gave never materialized. His subcom- 
mittee was not permitted to issue a 


(Continued on page 59) 
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WKRC-TV programming 









CBS programming dominates 
the Cincinnati area day and night 
over. WK RC-TV. 


Radio Cincinnati, Owners and Operators of 


WKRC-Radio, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WKRC-TYV, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WTVN-Television, Columbus, Ohio 
WTVN-Radio, Columbus, Ohio 





WKRC-TV channel 12 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ken Church 
National Sales Manager 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK—REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 
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Memo (Cont'd from page 57) 


report on the extensive hearings it 
held. The uhf problem was absorbed 


into the network study. 


FEWER IN MEDIUM. The next 
Congress will have fewer members 
with broadcast-station interests than 
the present one, due to the defeat of 
Rep. Frazier Reams of Ohio for re- 
election. Rep. Reams owns controlling 
interest in radio station WTOL in 
Toledo, which is an applicant for 
channel 11 in current hearings before 


the FCC. 


However, there will still be nine 
members identified with station own- 
ership, including three senators. For 
the 
majority leader of the Senate will have 
broadcasting interests. Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas, who will become 
majority leader if the Democrats or- 
ganize the Senate, has a very real in- 
terest in KTBC and KTBC-TV in Austin. 
His wife owns the stations. 

The present majority leader, Sen. 
William F. Knowland of California, 
has an in KLX in Oakland 
which is associated with the applica- 
tion of Channel Two Inc. in the con- 
test for that channel in Oakland. 

Sen. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma 
owns the controlling interest in WEEK 
and WEEK-TV in Peoria, Ill., and a 
minority interest in KVOO and Kvoo- 
TV in Tulsa. 


the second consecutive session, 


interest 


members of the 
House with broadcast interests. Rep. 
Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan is one- 
third owner of WKNX and WKNX-TV in 
Saginaw. Rep. Harris Ellsworth of 
Oregon has stock in three stations in 
his state: KFLW in Klamath Falls, 
KYJC in Medford and KRNR in Rose- 
burg. Rep. H. L. Fountain of North 
Carolina is identified with the owner- 
ship of wcps in Tarboro. Rep. Richard 
W. Hoffman of Illinois owns AM sta- 
tion WHFC and FM station WEHS in 
Chicago. Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski of 
Wisconsin is the owner of wosa in 
Wausau and wWLIN(FM) in Merrill. 
Rep. Dean P. Taylor of New York has 
a substantial interest in wROW and 
wROW-TV in Albany. 


There are six 


A former senator with a tv station 
interest wes elected governor of his 
state. He is Ernest W. McFarland of 


Arizona who owns 40 per cent of the 


SEN. WARREN MAGNUSON 
In different hands? 


stock of KTVK which has a permit for 
channel 2 in Phoenix. 


TV INFLUENCED RESULT. The sur- 
prisingly close vote by which the 
Democrats gained control of Congress 
in the recent elections may have been 
due to the greater use of television by 
the Republicans. Certainly, the medi- 
um was employed to good effect by the 
President in the final week of the 
campaign. 

The Democrats are not too happy 
about the free time the Republicans 
got on tv, particular the suddenly 
staged “nonpolitical” cabinet meeting 
which was televised by all four net- 
works. The time given for that event 
was worth at least $100,000. The Re- 
publicans could never have bought it. 
President Eisenhower was given free 
time for other “nonpolitical” talks 
which the Democrats label otherwise. 

In response to “equal time” de- 
mands, NBC gave the Democrats one- 
half hour on tv. This was used by 
Adlai Stevenson for the speech he 
made the Saturday night before the 
other speech on network tv. This was 
on time given by CBS. The only tv 
time bought by the Democrats for 
Stevenson was for local and statewide 
audiences. 

The Democrats concede that the tv 
speeches the President made in the 
final days of the campaign, on time 
bought by the Republicans, were high- 
ly effective. The Democrats had no 
money for time to reply. On election 
eve, the President, appearing with 
Mamie and Vice President Nixon, 
made his final tv appeal. The Demo- 
crats could only afford $9,000 for a 





radio reply by Stevenson. 

The commandeering of networks 
for so-called “nonpolitical” speeces by 
the President at election time is noth- 
ing new. But there are those who feel 
that the use of tv for this purpose 
gives the party in power a tremendous 
advantage. It would not be surpris- 
ing if something is said about this in 
the coming Congress. 
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channel 


Serving prosperous eastern N. C. 


Television 
Sketehbook 


\A Program Aid) 


Timely and practical 
working scripts for the 
presentation of songs in 
dramatic, comic and pic- 
torial fashion. 

The very latest song hits 
as well as the standard 
favorites are developed 
into photogenic sketches 
which can be used a 
tively as complete musica 
shows, as production num- 
bers in variety programs 
or as scene-setting seg- 
ments. 

There are dozens of 

ays in which you can 
ea the BMI Sketchbook 
to advantage. 


A Monthly BMI TV Service 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


NEW YORK e 
TORONTO @¢ 


CHICAGO « HOLLYWOOD 
MONTREAL 
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E with Florenz Ames as Inspector Queen 


starring HUGH MARLO 
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Here’s a new TV show that’s as reassuring as money.in the bank". . . a ffirst-run series 


that’s backed by a 25-year habit of ‘success. 


A SUCCESS IN EVERY MASS MEDIUM 


In print .. . on the screen . . on the air—“Ellery Queen” has consistently spelled “box-office”. 
On TV live—on a handful of DuMont-cleared stations—“Ellery Queen” demonstrated an amazing 
ability to dominate its period, without any “inheritance” . . . against any competition. 

Now, specially filmed for TV . . . starring the man who created the radio role, “Ellery Queen” 


is marked for new highs. 


A TREMENDOUS READY-MADE AUDIENCE 

The readers who made “Ellery Queen” a 30,000,000-copy best-seller . . . the movie goers . . . 
the former listeners and viewers—these are the people who give this new series a ready made, 
multi-million audience. Marlowe fans who have enjoyed his work on stage and screen 

(“Voice of the Turtle” . . . “Twelve O’Clock High” and many others) will swell the figure. 


And top production—all down the line—will win and hold new viewers for this series. 


A SHOW THAT CAN’T MISS 
To the proved commercial impact of mystery,shows, “The Adventures of Ellery Queen” 
adds the power of a great name . . . the prestige of fine dramatic programming. Call, write or wire 


for the full story, and for franchises in areas where you need a show that can’t miss. 
NY ney 


y 


“= 
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ON THE AIR FROM 7A.M. T01A.M. 
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CBS shows 





basic top ABC shows 





a ST. LOUIS’ FAVORITE PERSONALITIES 
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ED WILSON TOM DAILEY GIL NEWSOME 2 
4:15 — 5:00 P. M. 12:30 — 1:00 P. M. 5:00-5:30 p.m, 


UNBEATABLE ENTERTAINMENT 
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1,560,000 POPULATION 
100,000 WATTS — OVER 650,000 RECEIVERS 


Represented Nationally by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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HIGH PRICES CONTINUE. The bull 
market went thundering into the final 
1954 lap and showed no signs of 
weakening as it reached the tradi- 
tional tax-loss selling period. High on 
the list of stock groups that have 
scored sizable advances during the 
year is the television segment. This 
group—one of the juniors by age— 
advanced by more than 32 percent in 
the past year. 

The current Christmas set selling 
period is also promising to be one of 
the best on record, defying the pre- 
diction that color’s advent would put 
a damper on black and white set sales 
until the color sets came down in price. 
For the first nine months the nation’s 
tv set sales were 4,645,063 units com- 
pared with 4,300,363 in the same 1953 
period. Moreover the pace of new 
sales seems to be increasing rapidly. 
Spokesmen for Admiral, Zenith, Phil- 
co and Magnavox reported set ship- 
ments in the final 1954 quarter were 
running well ahead of expectations. 
Admiral reported it’s set production 
was topping 100,000 monthly. One re- 
sult of this late sales surge will be an 
improved profit showing. 

Zenith Radio, for example, reported 
earnings of $2.61 per share for its 
third quarter, 
month per-share total to $5.23, com- 
pared with $8.32 in the 1953 period. 

E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of 
the company, said the recent higher 
prices on sets, coupled with the in- 
crease in sales, will have a “favorable 
effect on earnings”. The Street’s more 
optimistic analysts estimate the favor- 
able effect will mean a third quarter 
net in the neighborhood of $3.50 to 
bring the full year earnings to about 
$9. That would be only $2.44 below 
the 1953 earnings of $11.44 per share. 
In the first half of this year Zenith 
earnings were running 50 per cent be- 
hind the 1953 rate. 

Philco is another company counting 
heavily on the final quarter to recoup 
a substantial part of the profits and 
sales it lost during the earlier part of 
the year—due to the 45-day May and 
strike on production lines. 


nine- 


bringing the 


June 





Wall Street Report 


Philco’s volume in the first nine 
months tumbled to $249 million from 
$335 in the 1953 period. In 1953 
Philco’s total annual volume was $430 
million. Earnings chuted downward to 
53 cents per share from $2.6] last 
year. A year ago Philco also sold its 
holdings in station wPtz which added 
another $1.40 per share to its earn- 
ings. It’s estimated that if the final 
quarter continues as prosperously as 
it started Philco’s final quarter can 
contribute 75 cents or $1 per share 
to earnings, bringing the year’s pro- 


fit to $1.25 or $1.50 per share. 


ANOTHER OPTimisT. Magnavox is 
also expecting a quick profit recuper- 
ation in this quarter. Although Sep- 
tember 30 marked only the end of the 
first quarter of its current fiscal year, 
Magnavox’s earnings showed a 64 per 
cent decline to 44 cents per share from 
$1.22 per share last year. Neverthe- 
less, on the basis of the heavy October- 
November shipments R. A. O’Connor, 
president, is prepared to crawl out on 
the limb of prediction and state that 
earnings for the current year ending 
June 30, 1955 will approximate the 
$2.77 per share earned last year. 

Motorola is closing the gap on its 
1953 earnings although it may not be 
able to catch up completely by the 
year’s end. For the nine months it’s 
earnings totaled $2.37 per share, com- 
pared with $3.19 last year. Since it 
earned $3.66 per share for the full 
year of 1953 it’s unlikely the company 
will earn the $1.29 per share in the 
final quarter, but on the basis of its 
third quarter performance, 90 cents 
per share, it can come close. 


SITUATION AT DU MONT. One of 
the more fascinating situations being 
watched closely by Wall Street is the 
situation at the Du Mont Laborator- 
ies. Early last month 
heard of discussions between Ameri- 
can Broadcasting and Du Mont which 
would result in the elimination of the 
Du Mont network with its programs 
being absorbed by ABC. However, 
actual talks between the two com- 
panies never got beyond the general 


reports were 





















































PS BP fim ts 


discussion stage. Du Mont’s network 
has not been profitable, but the three 
Du Mont stations in New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C. .and 
valuable properties. 


Pittsburgh are 
Another 
that has been roundly denied is that 


report 


Du Mont was preparing to sell its 
Pittsburgh station to Westinghouse for 
a reported $10 million. 

However, following the maxim of 
“where there’s smoke there’s fire” 
Wall Street 
that something is brewing in the Du 
Mont 


position of Paramount Pictures Corp., 


interests are convinced 


situation. In this respect the 
owning a substantial block of the Du 
Mont stock, is vital. 


CONSOLIATED OFFERING. An- 
other development arousing financial 
community interest is the offering of 
160,000 shares of Consolidated Broad- 
casting & Television Co. stock by 
Reynolds & Co. Reynolds was highly 
successful with its offering of Storer 
Broadcasting Co. earlier in the year. 
That stock has doubled in price and 
last month upped its dividend pay- 
ment to 50 cents quarterly from a 
previous rate of 371% cents. Consoli- 
dated was offered at $12.62 per share 
and it’s scheduled to have a dividend 
policy of 90 cents per share. Last 
year its earnings were over $2 per 
share. It has two TV stations and 
several radio stations. The TV sta- 
tions are in Indianapolis and Grand 
Rapids. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wall Street (Continued) 


Columbia Broadcasting, incidentally, 
came through in fine fashion for its 
stockholders recently with a 2 per cent 
stock dividend, a 30-cent-per-share ex- 
tra dividend piled on top of the regular 
40-cent quarterly dividend. This juicy 
payment was declared after the com- 
pany reported record sales and earn- 
ings in its nine months report. Sales 
totalled $263 million, compared with 
$223 million in the 1953 period. Per 
share earnings jumped to $3.12 from 
$2.74 a year ago. The strength of 
CBS is such that the analysts now 
feel the directors are in a position to 
place the company’s stock on a 5)- 
cent quarterly basis. Such a move may 
be announced in the next quarter un- 
less there’s a sudden and marked 
change in the TV industry outlook. 








1954 Last 
Stock High-Low Quote* 
ABC-UPT 22%4-14% 21 
ADMIRAL 28%4-18% 275% 
AVCO 6%- 456 5% 
CBS 84% -41%4 83% 
DU MONT 15%- 9% 15 
EMERSON 13%4- 9% 12%% 
GE 4814-37% 45% 
MAGNAVOX 24%4-16% 23% 
MOTOROLA 53%4-30%4 52% 
PHILCO 38 -28 37% 
RCA 38% -22% 37% 
RAYTHEON 17%- 8% 17% 
SYLVANIA 48%6-31% 47% 
WESTINGHOUSE 76 -50% 74 
ZENITH 90%-63% 88 
Over the Counter Stocks 
High-Low Bid-Asked 
GUILD 7%- 7% 
OFFICIAL 2- & 15¢- 113/16 
STORER BDCcsTG. 38 -18 34% -38 











*As of Nov. 23, 1954 | 


WNCT PRIMARY CBS AFF 


CT7-1-1: 5411 (- a oon 
100,000 watts full time 
A. Hartwell Campbell, Gen. Mgr 


John E. Pearson Co., Inc., Nat'l Rep 
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Do They Dress The Part? 


Have you taken a close look at your favorite male television star 
lately? 

No? Well, take one tonight with particular attention to the clothes 
he wears. 

The chances are better than fifty-fifty you'll find your handsome 
hero of the 21-inch screen looks, at least a good part of the time, as 
though his clothing came from a mark-down sale at Goodwill Industries. 

At any rate that’s the conclusion reached by Howard M. Smith, self- 
styled wardrobe consultant, of 550 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mr. Smith backs up his argument with pictures taken off his own 
screen during some of the high-budget television shows on major net- 
works. Gaping collars, coat sleeves that reach the finger tips, bagging 
trouser knees and bulging coat fronts fill Mr. Smith with disgust. 





“look at that shirt” 


“all . . . are a mess” 


He longs to take the highly paid, name star in hand and make him 
dress the part he plays. 

The wardrobe, explains Mr. Smith, should be checked constantly. 
Women know this, and are usually beautifully fitted in their tv costumes. 
But men on television, like too many men in business, buy new suits 
each season and expect them to continue to fit perfectly for months after- 
ward even though their owners and wearers may gain or lose ten pounds. 
Even when there is no change in weight repeated dry cleanings by 
“butchers” (as Mr. Smith describes them) will result in that “cast-off 
clothing” look he spots so often on his favorite shows. 


Men Less Careful Than Women 


“If it’s important that a man talking to a few people each day look 
his best, how much more important is it for a television actor who is 
seen by millions?” Mr. Smith asks triumphantly. 

“The shirt must fit properly and be carefully laundered,” he be- 
lieves. The suit must have been. pressed and fitted no longer than a few 
hours before the appearance.” 

These services are considered essential for women stars, he points 
out, but most directors seem to give little thought to the men in the cast. 

Programs originating on the West Coast are apt to have better 
dressed men than those coming out of New York or Chicago, Mr. Smith 
says. “They understand those things out there”, he adds somewhat wist- 
fully. 

The ear is satisfied but not the eye and for Mr. Smith, at least, that 
spoils the whole performance. 
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Two of the biggest drawing cards in show business are now back to 
back on CBS Radio five nights a week: 


THE BING CROSBY SHOW at 9:15 pm EST—fifteen minutes of 
songs and talk by a man with apparently no limitations whatever. 
Even with his feet on the desk, he can sing rings around just about 
everybody, and his interests (and guests) have the same wide range 
as his voice. Followed by: 


THE AMOS ’N’ ANDY MUSIC HALL at 9:30 pm EsT—prac- 
tically a full half-hour (there’s the news at 9:55) with America’s classic 
comedy team, now holding a musical court with their guests, in the 
Mystic Knights of the Sea Lodge—George“Kingfish” Stevens, proprietor. 


Together, these shows are exactly what people want from radio this 
time of the evening ... something relaxed and informal, to keep them 
company whatever they’re doing, wherever they happen to be. Out in 
the kitchen. Upstairs. In the living room, workshop, car. 


Scheduled back to back, Bing and Amos ’n’ Andy build audiences for 
each other. And scheduled five nights a week, they accumulate audiences 
quickly. So these shows also fit in perfectly with what more and more 
advertisers want from radio: vast numbers of different people to talk 
to, at costs that make good sense. 


urn up every 





Wriday night 


adio Network 
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Bishop (Cont'd from page 41) 


first venture in radio advertising, a 
move that eventually helped push 
P.M.’s into the top five. 

Skipping from agency to agency is 
an occupational disease in the adver- 
tising profession, and Spector was suf- 
fering acutely. He stayed only 18 
months with Biow, joined the Law- 
rence C. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency for two years and jumped 
again to Donahue & Coe. By 1936 
Spector believed he had enough ex- 
perience to become an independent 
ad consultant. In that capacity he 
was called in to help boost the sales 
of a laxative company, doing at that 
time a sales volume of about $2,000 a 
month. Spector decided on the back- 
ward-spell caper that was to become 
a classic in the ad industry, and gave 
birth to Serutan, a laxative that by 
1944 was selling $2 million annually. 


Pilot Radio Coup 


In 1938 Spector decided that in- 
stead of being a consultant it would 
be better to have his own agency 
again. He formed Austin & Spector 
Co. and handled such accounts as 
Block Drug Co., Look Magazine, 
Doubleday & Co. and Pilot Radio 
Corp. 

With Pilot Radio he scored a coup 
similar on a smaller scale to the Hazel 
Bishop triumph and _ undoubtedly 
picked up a lot of experience that 
stood him in good stead 12 years later. 

Pilot, with a Long Island City plant, 
was having rough going in 1937-38 
with the recession still plaguing the 





President Norman Jay 





nation. Like other radio manufactur- 
ers, Pilot was producing a few bat- 
tery-powered portable radios, but the 
demand was limited. Spector says he 
didn’t know portable radios were prac- 
tical until then; but when he inquired 
about the “funny little sets” and found 
out what they were, he seized on them 
as “naturals.” He took time on a late 
(11 p.m.) radio show and began to 
promote his product—a radio without 
wires or aerials that could be moved 
from room to room. Soon Pilot Radio 
was selling $250,000-worth of the 
portables monthly. In fact, the portable 
fad caught the public interest and all 
makes soared steadily in popularity. 
Today portables are the dominant 
factor in radio-set sales. 

In the years following, Spector held 
a one-third interest in the Lone Rang- 
er Show, worked on the production 
of the Drew Pearson Show and that 
famed human-relations program, Alex- 
ander’s Mediation Board, some traces 
of which can be seen in the current 
This Is Your Life. 

In 1947 Spector quit the agency 
business. He says he needed a vaca- 
tion and wanted to relax for a while. 
Others in the field suggest the in- 
spirational flame was burning low and 
the outlook growing dim—especially 
following his loss of the Serutan ac- 
count in 1945. But in August 1948 he 
bounced back by reactivating his own 
agency and taking on such accounts 
as Standard Brands, Inc., Doubleday, 
Universal Camera and Afhiiaied Re- 
tailers. Then came Hazel Bishop. 


Spector made a close study of the 
lipstick market and found a number 
of interesting situations that provided 
the _ perfect 
“blitzkrieg.” 
many 


battleground for his 
Briefly, there were too 
brands on the market—over 
100. No one did more than seven to 
ten per cent of the business. Only two 
or three sold for $1; most were 50 
cents or under. Only one or two were 
backed with sizeable advertising pro- 
grams. 
salers, 


Drug and cosmetic whole- 
generally’ speaking, didn’t 
handle lipstick. Finally, most of the 
top brand names were distributed on 
a franchise basis; all drug stores 
didn’t carry all of them. 

After his initial success with the 
mail-order advertising, Spector de- 
cided he wanted to shoot for the big 
market. He had the lipstick formula 






Chairman Norman Spector 


improved and put more colors in the 
line. He offered Hazel Bishop on a 
non-exclusive basis and gave it to 
drug wholesalers to distribute. When 
it was extended to supermarkets and 
variety stores, it became the most 
widely-distributed cosmetic item in 
the nation—on the counters of 140,- 
000 retail outlets. 

In 1951, with less than one 
year’s experience behind him, Spector 
bought time on the Kate Smith Show. 
Before the year ended, he was spon- 
soring three other shows, Stop the 
Music (co-sponsored with Toni), 
Cavalcade of Stars and Cavalcade of 
Bands. In 1952, with sales mounting, 
Hazel Bishop sponsored Freddy Mar- 
tin, The Cameo Theatre, Prize Thea- 
tre and, late in the year, it pulled This 
Is Your Life out of its hatbox to plug 
the lip-tinting hues over an average 
of 64 stations. 


Active in 1953 


Last year, in addition to This Is 
Your Life, it sponsored Your Big 
Moment (later changed to Blind Date, 
Toni again sharing), Juke Box Jury 
and Candid Camera; during the first 
half of this year it backed Dr. 1.Q. 
This fall Hazel Bishop is picking up 
the tab for the Martha Raye Show 
and NBC-TV’s extravaganza, 
Show of the Month. (The current crop 
of shows is seen on an average of 100 
stations each.) 


color 


The block-busting national tv-adver- 
lising technique set up a demand for 
Bishop on a mass basis making it a 
nationally-known brand faster than 
any other product in advertising 

(Continued on page 73) 
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L. C. Walker, President 
Shaw-Walker, comments: 


“Of our products, we say: 
‘Built Like a Skyscraper.’ 
Actually, you can say the same 
thing about our business. We've 
been growing since 1899 — and 
we're still on our way up! But 
growth has always been typical of 
business in this area. WOOD-TV’s 
continuous expansion reflects 

the sound, steady development 

of Western Michigan as a whole.” 





“Built Like a 
A Skyscraper” 




















Chances are, your desk and chair came 
straight from WOODland-TV — or, more 
correctly, from Shaw-Walker, world’s 
largest exclusive maker of office furniture 
and filing equipment. 


The growth of companies like Shaw- 
Walker is typical of the continuing growth 
of business and industry, throughout the 
entire WOODland area. 





wooDland-TV is big territory! 


And this rich, expanding Western Michi- 
gan market is all yours with WOOD-TV 

. first station in the country to deliver 
316,000 watts from a tower 1000’ above 
average terrain. You get important cities 
like Muskegon, Battle Creek, Lansing and 


Kalamazoo . . . plus the primary trading 
center of Grand Rapids . . . when you 
schedule WOOD-TV . . . Grand Rapids’ 


only television station! 


WwoobD- TV. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





GRANDWOOD BROADCASTING COMPANY ¢ NBC, BASIC; ABC, DUMONT, SUPPLEMENTARY @ ASSOCIATED WITH WFBM-AM AND 
TV, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, @© WFDF, FLINT, MICH., WEOA, EVANSVILLE, IND, e WOOD-AM, WOOD-TV, REPRESENTED BY KATZ AGENCY 
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MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
December 1954 9:00 +28 ces Dum NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC i 
| Club Sg 9am. | | 
erevision os] a | ‘as | Narens | | | 
Philco Corp.| _V® sponsors) 
9:45-10, | sponsors) | 
9:30 }At., -W.-& F. } 
€ Quaker Oats | .. 
‘ 9:30-45, | 
9:45 | Tu. & Th. 
Network Program 10:00 
. Garry Moore Happy Mm? 
Ch M.-Th., 10- Felton’s | Lamp 
art 10:15 10:30. Fri., Spotlight ome 
* s 
Key: All times shown are Eastern 10:30 + : 
Standard (EST). All programs tele- : raat ; | 
vised in color are indicated by in- Winchell | Smilin FAs winks Dink | Look Up 
itial © and date in lower left-hand . Show Gan: And You And Lire 
corner of block. Date given in lower 10:45 Arthur (L) Brown Shoe! (L-S) (L-8) 
right-hand corner of block is start- Gettrey Tootsie Rolls Co. 
ing date, unless otherwise indicated. ‘ R, 4 
F, Film; L, Live; P, Participating 11:00 | 10:30-11:30) | Space Patrol Capt. | | Pe | = 
Sponsorship; 8S, Sustaining; Ailt., = 2:30 Ralston Midnight 
Alternating; LS, Last Show; MS* (L) MS TBA Purina, | Gen. Mills 
Multiple Sponsorship (see footnote) ; 31S Nestle Co. | Wander Co. 
TBA, To Be Announced. (alt. wks.) | (alt. wks.) | 
FOOTNOTES 11:30 et A . Bath | | e 
CBS—‘‘Garry Moore Show’’ (M,- Strike It Abbott & | | | — 
Th., 10-10:30 a.m.; Fri., 10-11:30 Rich TBA Costello | | 
a.m.) ; 10-10:15, Mon.—Pacific Mills 11:45 (L) | 
alt. with sa . Campbell 
Masiland. Tu.—aAlka- Colgate 
pe Wed.—Simoni:. Th.—Swift. int 
i.—Swift Allsweet. 10:15-30, . x +-YatiantLady ——— } . - ot + : — 
Mon.—Comstock. Tu. — Kellogg. 1200 (see footnote) White ra 
Wed.—Best Foods. Th.—Toni, alt. y : waste Big Top Winky Dist 
wks., Chun King. Fri.—Soilax. 12:15 be Show And Yo 
10:30-45. Fri.— Yardley. 10:45-11, m Love Of Life (L) : | 
Fri.—Converted Rice. 11-11:15, Fri. Am. Home | Serutan Co, aad te 
—Berden. 11:15-30, Fri.—Swift. 12:30 | Products (IL) - N.Y. | 
“arthur Godfrey Time” (M.-Th., ’ nll I : “National | | ‘For | Contest | 
10:30-11:50 am). 10:30-40 Mk Tomorrow Your Nest peg Faith Fer | Pnsen | pe 
W.—Bristol Myers; Tu. & Th.— 12:45 C-17, P&G (L) Co. Faith for (L) a 
Frigidaire. 10:45-11, M. & W.— . The Guiding : Tod I Quaker Oat 
Minnesota Mining; Tu. & Th.— Light (L) Colgate- ay, Inc. 
Kellogg. 11:00-15, M. & W.—Lever -00 C-30 P&G Palmolive 
Bros.; Tu. & Th.—Toni. 11:15-30, I: Portia Faces ' perenne oa 
M.-Th.—Pillsbury. Life  (L) Lone Ranger 
“Valiant Lady” (M.-F., 12-12:15 ‘ F 
p.m.): M., W. & F.—General Mills; Gen. Mills 
(Continued on page 73) 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
6:00 ABC cBS DuM NBC ABC cBS DuM NBC ABC cBSs DuM NBC ABC CBs Du 
6:15 
6:30 |— t + t aa “7 
6:45 
7:00 likukia, Fran | Capt, Video Te Video} Kukla, Fran | Capt, Video eg —— 
and Ollie (L) and Ollie «(L) and Ollie (L) —_ Fray Capt. 
| ae. a —__} (L-S) | (co-op) (L-s) | (co-op) “te” | e gam 
: Daly Me a Morgan “John Daly Morgan } 
Tide Water | Beatty (L) John Daly Beatty (L) Tide Water | Beatty (L)| “John Daly | = 
7:30 }— 0 _1__, [| ~<> ~ Gee ln oil __| _News | Miles Labs.| = es ea Miles 
ews Martin News nah Shoré | | Coke Time ay News | —— 
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4 American Toni Co. Tobacco (L) Chevrolet land| ———} | Coca Cola se Tobaceo (I 
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8:15 On? | Goodrich, | Oncear’s | Skelton | Living (L)| 12/28 Foods | Godfrey | | - a ed Nees ; 
Revion | Carnation _ Show | Admiral Buick Div.] (alt. wks. )| in Na! pore M none > iad 
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Voice Of | Arthur God- Amer. Twenty | “alls of WF H. Bishop] New Stu | 4 | ' 
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(L) | =a ) 2 
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COVERAGE: 
Population, 1954 — 2,226,700 
Families, 1954— 695,840 


Note: The population and number 

of families in WFBM-TV’s O.1 mv 
(figures listed above) are greater : ' | 
than the combined state totals in : oy ee ie, 
New Hampshire, Idaho, Vermont and nee “OMA Coe 
South Dakota. 
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Bishop (Continued from page 68) 


history. It also caused an upheaval 
in the cosmetic industry, forcing oth- 
er lipstick makers to increase their 
ad budgets or fall by the wayside. 
Revlon, for example, has jumped its 
budget substantially in the last three 
years. Lehn & Fink, an old line cos- 
metic (Dorothy Gray and 
Tussy), jumped into tv this year with 
a $2.5 million sponsorship of the Ray 
Bolger Show over ABC-TV. 

Today Bishop is fighting furiously 
for leadership in the field. Spector 
claims that in those areas where tele- 
vision broadcasting is _ established, 
Bishop is easily the leader. He cites 
the Consolidated Consumer Analysis 
to bear out his claim. This survey, 
prepared by 19 newspapers, shows 
that in Columbus, Ohio, Bishop now 
has 29.2 per cent of the market com- 
pared with 15.2 for Revlon, 14 for 
Avon and smaller amounts for others. 
But in Honolulu, where its tv ap- 
proach has not been felt, Revlon has 
48.1 per cent, Bishop a meagre 3.7. 
In Salt Lake City, Bishop has grabbed 
30.2 per cent, compared with Revlon’s 
19.7, while in Seattle, Revlon has 25.9 
and Bishop, 15.6. 


house 


Spector Sees Big Market 


Generally, Spector is confident that 
mm new tv areas, Hazel Bishop’s share 
of the market will soar as the impact 
of the medium takes over. Meanwhile, 
the number of competing brands is 
being whittled down as fewer and 
fewer of the manufacturers can keep 
pace with the Bishop rate of advertis- 
ing. 

During this phenomenal rise, Bishop 
caught the eye of the Gillette brass. 
Gillette, which got into the cosmetic 
industry by buying out The Toni Co. 
back in 1946, wanted to expand its 
operations. It first approached Spec- 
tor in 1952. No agreement could be 
reached although Gillette’s bid rose 
to $5.5 million. Sources close to Gil- 
lette contend Spector would never set- 
tle on a figure, kept boosting his ask- 
ing price. Spector’s friends say he was 
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60,000 watts 
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unwilling to be second to R.N.W. Har- 
ris, head of the Toni division. 
Whatever the facts, negotiations 
broke off abruptly and last spring 
Toni announced it was moving into 
the lipstick field with its own line, 
Viv, pushing it with one of the larg- 
est tv and radio schedules in the busi- 
ness—a pattern Toni had set with its 
home permanent-wave promotions. It 
was not dissimilar to the Bishop ap- 
proach, either. (Currently, Spector is 
suing Toni, claiming the negotiations 
were not in good faith but a device to 
learn how Hazel Bishop operated so 
the Gillette division could follow suit.) 
Spector had wasted no time in fol- 
lowing up his lipstick success. In 1951 
he brought out a liquid rouge called 
Complexion Glow, last year introduced 
a nail polish. The rouge market is ad- 
mittedly a small one, but Spector con- 
tends the sales of Complexion Glow 
topped $2 million last year; the nail 


enamel racked up another $2 million " 


plus. 
Other Products 


Spector believes that a major tv ad- 
vertiser benefits by plugging more 
than one product on a program and 
maintains the growth of Hazel Bishop 
nail polish, Complexion Glow and the 
forthcoming makeup kit will prove his 
point. 

He is now levelling his sights on the 
foreign markets, arguing that many 
of the big companies get about one- 
third of their net from abroad. He ex- 
pects Hazel Bishop to follow the same 
pattern. 

In Canada recently, a convincing 
demonstration of the foreign potential 
was given. The Hazel Bishop distribu- 
tor there had done a mere $200,000 
last year. Early this year Bishop took 
over its own distribution; in three 
months the °53 sales volume had been 
surpassed. Now Bishop is moving into 
the Latin American market. 

The company is also reported to 
have something startling up its sleeve 
in the way of lipstick cases. Savants 
claim that Bishop is working on a spe- 
cial process for combining plastic and 
metal to form an attractive case 
which will actually cost less than any 
other type on the market—which, of 
course, would give Bishop at least a 
temporary advantage on price and ad 
budgets. 








Char (Continued from page 70) 


Tu. & Th.—Toni. 

‘Robert Q. Lewis’’ (M.-F., 2-2:30 
p.m.): 2-2:15 p.m. Tu Alka- 
Seltzer; Wed.—Best Foods; Th.— 
8S. C. Johnson. 2:15-30 p.m., Tu 
Helene Curtis; Wed.—Gen. Mills; 
Th.—Swanson; Fri.—Gen. Mills 

‘*Linkletter’s House Party’’ (2:30- 
3 p.m.); 2:30-45—M., W. & F., 
Lever Bros.; Tu. & Th Kellogg 
2:45-3-—M.-Th., Pillsbury ; Fri., 
Dole Pineapple. 

‘Bob Crosby Show’’ (M.-F., 3:30- 
4 p.m.): 3:30-45—tu., Toni; Wed 
Simoniz; Th., Swanson; Fri., Eng- 
lander & 8S. O. 8., alt. wks. 3:45-4 
—M., W. & F.—General Mills; 
Th., Am. Dairy. 

“The Best of Broadway’’ (W., 


10-11 p.m., every fourth week) 
Westinghouse. 

‘Person to Person’’ (Fri., 10-30- 
11 p.m.): American Oil (East 
Coast); Hamm’s Brewing (Mid- 
west); Noxzema Chemical Co. (alt 
wks. ). 


NBC—‘‘Three Steps To Heaven’’ 
(M.-F., 10:45-11 a.m.): Miles Labs. 
and Procter & Gamble. 

‘*Howdy Doody’’ (M.-F., 5:30-6 
p.m.): M., 5:30-6 Standard 
Brands. Tu., 5:30-45—Kellogg. Tu., 
5:45-6 — Colgate-Palmolive. Wed., 
5:30-6—Continental Baking. Th., 
5:30-45—Kellogg. Th., 5-45-6— 
Campbell Soup. Fri., 5:30-45—sus- 
taining. Alt. Fr., 5:45-6—Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. & Welch Grape 
Juice Co. 

Schedule of ‘‘Spectaculars’’, under 
participating sponsorship, is as fol- 
lows: Every fourth Mon., 8-9:30 
p.m.—Fred Coe with guest producer 
and/or director (Dec. 13); every 
fourth Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.—Max 
Liebman (Dec. 18); every fourth 
Sun., 7:30-9 p.m.—Max Liebman 
(Dec. 5) All ‘‘Spectaculars’’ will 
be telecast in color. 
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How to parlay a Television Age 


. . 444 Madison Ave. 
tt New York 22, N. Y. 
ris mas : SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES 
FIRST ONE YEAR GIFT $5 


into a “Million Dollars) 2 22% = 


Free gift card sent to each recipient 


Worth” of Good Will |... 


Give Television Age to Clients, Prospects, 
Business Associates for Christmas. 





Where else in this fabulous television business 
‘ ean you reap such big dividends from so small 
i an investment? 





For as little as $3, Television Age _ will deliver to 
your clients, prospects and business associates . . . Company ......-----++++++: 


13 YEAR ROUND ISSUES that reveal 
how to cash in fully on television’s “a Zone .. State..... 
lucrative opportunities. . 





72 SPECIAL REPORTS = 0n every- 
thing from commercials to color, pro- 
graming to packaging, research to rating, Send Gift to 


film to FCC. 








ee See ee ee 
44 CASE STUDIES of how local, 
national and regional advertisers use 
tv successfully. PD . .. cu4e ekg ee occu of 
PLUS «gaa Zone .. State..... 
HUNDREDS of features, newsletters, 
charts, illustrations that arm your 
recipients with facts and ideas on how 
to use more tv .. . more effectively! : ; , one 
Send Bill for .... Subscriptions 


Can you think of a better way than this to gain their 
everlasting good will . . . and their tv business? 
So why hesitate. Complete the form below and send it back 


after Christmas To: 





today. We'll send each person listed a specially-designed Name .........-- ++ seeeees 

gift card at the Holiday Season . . . but won’t send you a bill 

until after January Ist, 1955. EO er Ce 
ET 1c 0:4 5 sielh wih bn hip 6% 


To make your gift even 
more OUTSTANDING... a Zone .. State..... 


include a colorful TELEVISION AGE Include my own subscription 
binder. Holding a full year’s issues, this 
sturdy Red binder will have your recipi- 
ent’s name imprinted in gold on front Separate sheet and attach.) 
cover. Cost: just $2 when ordered with 
gift subscription. 


(Please list additional gifts on 
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Readers ask: 


Questions About Commerical Film Spots 


How much of a separation is there 
between a film’s sound and picture 
track? 


In 35 mm. the sound is 20 frames 
ahead of the picture, in 16 mm. it is 
26 frames ahead. 


Is there a film conversion table 
for time, film footage and maxi- 
mum words of narration which is 
adaptable for tv films? 


Yes. Such a table has been prepared 
by Charles W. Curran, Times Square 
Productions, Inc., who is also author 
of “Handbook of TV and Film Tech- 
nique” (Farrar, Straus & Young). See 


TV Conversion Table below. 





TV FILM 
CONVERSION TABLE 
TIME-FILM-WORDS 
Time 16mm 35mm Maximum 

Period Film Film Wrds 
Seconds Ft. Fra. Feet Narration 
Vy rt 12 Wy 1 
1 r) 24 1% 2 
2 1 8 3 4 
3 1 32 4V4 7 
4 2 16 6 9 
5 3 7V% Tr 
2 3 24 9 13 
7 4 8 10% 16 
8 4 32 12 18 
9 5 16 131% 20 
10 6 15 22 
15 9 22, 33 
20 12 30 44 
25 15 371% 55 
30 18 45 65 
35 21 521% 77 
40 24 60 88 
45 27 671% 99 
50 30 - 75 110 
55 33 82), 120 
Time Period In Minutes 
1 36 7 90 130 
1% 54 135 195 
2 72 . 180 260 
2% 90 igs 9 225 325 
3 108 270 390 
4 144 360 520 
an a * 650 
10 —. yao ae 
—. wa... ee ~~ 2600 
~~ ae <2 "ae ae 


W hat should be the actual running 
time for both picture and sound 
track of the 10-second, 20-second 
and 1-minute commercial? 

(The following explanation was 
also prepared by Mr. Curran:) 


FILM STANDARDS FOR 
TV COMMERCIAL SPOTS 


10-Second Station Identification: 


Opening, 1% seconds in time—35 frames 
in l6mm; 2% feet in 35mm. Sponsor an- 
nouncement, 6 seconds in time—-3 feet 24, 
frames in l6mm; 9 feet in 35 mm. Sta- 
tion ID, 2 seconds in time, 1 ft. 8 frames 
in 16 mm; 3 feet in 35mm. Close. % second 
in time, 12 frames in 16 mm: % ft. in 
35mm. Upper right hand quarter of pic- 
ture is devoted to station’s call letter and 
copy—balance of screen to sponsor's visual 
message. 


20-Second Station Break Announce- 
ments: 

Picture must be exactly 20 seconds in 
length, followed by 2 seconds of black. 
Picture portion is 12 feet in l6mm, with 
1 foot, 8 frames in black—30 feet in 35mm 
with 3 feet in black. Sound track must be 
19 seconds in length, track and picture 
must be printed side-by-side at first frame 
of picture. 


1-Minute Announcements: 


Picture must be exactly 60 seconds in 
length, followed by 2 seconds of black. Pic- 
ture portion is 36 feet in l6mm with 1 
foot, 8 frames in black—90 feet in 35mm 
with 3 feet in black. Sound track must be 
59 seconds in length, track and picture 
must be printed side-by-side at first frame 
of picture. 


What are some reference books 
on the techniques of producing 
tv commercials, live and film? 


In addition to Mr. Curran’s book, 
mentioned above, there are the follow- 
ing: “The Television Commercial,” 
Wayne McMahan (Hastings 
House); “Staging Tv Programs and 
Commercials,” Robert J. Wade (Hast- 
ings House); “The Television Man- 


Harry 


ual,” William Hodapp (Farrar, Straus 
& Young); “Producing and Directing 
for Television,” Charles Adams (Hen- 
ry Holt and Co.) and “Film and the 
Director,” Don Livingston (The Mac- 


Millan Co.). 





IF YOU 
MUST HAVE 
QUALITY 


IN COMMERCIALS 
INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


FAST! 
SENSITIVE! = 
MADE FOR ACTION! |—— 


Weston tungsten rating—225 
ASA tungsten rating—300 


ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR TV 


New faster processing 
8 and 16MM and sound 


GOLD SEAL SPECIAL 
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Towers (Cont'd from page 45) 


and 1953 there were nine plane acci- 
dents involving television antennas. 
Only one of these was a commercial 
plane; the others were small planes, 
operated by private pilots. All of the 
crashes occurred either with towers 
of less than 500 feet or at about that 
level on higher structures. In most 
cases the planes struck the guy wires, 
rather than the tower itself. 


Hard to Spot in Daytime 


CAA authorities are fearful that with 
more and taller towers the number of 
accidents will be multiplied. They feel 
that the present system of marking is 
inadequate. Curiously, television tow- 
ers are apparently harder to see during 
the daytime than at night. As one flier 
puts it, in the daytime towers have 
“the damnedest way of creeping up on 
you before you know it.” Antennas 
must now be marked with alternating 
siripes of “international orange” and 
white, but under some conditions the 
colors are hard to distinguish. Most 
of the accidents have occurred during 
daylight hours. 

Tall tower sites must be relatively 
large. One tower manufacturer esti- 
mates that a minimum site must be a 
rough square, each side of which is 
just a little longer than the tower is 
high. In short, a 1,000-foot tower re- 
quires a minimum of about thirty 
acres of the proper dimensions. 

Tower engineers and erectors are 











Truscon Triangular Uniform Guyed 


Tower 


becoming more and more skilled in 
tall-tower construction. When the 
wsB-TV 1,059-foot tower was erected 
in Atlanta in 1950 it took nearly three 
months. The KWTV tower was put to- 
gether in just nine weeks. 

The Oklahoma City tower, being the 


biggest, has one of the most impres- 





tain locations) 





High Terrain 


(Television towers higher than 3,000 feet above average terrain because of moun- 


Antenna Height above Tower 
Station City Site Average Terrain Height 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City Coon Peak, Oquirrh Mts. 4,280 390 
KGGM-TV Albuquerque Sandia Crest 4,200 174 
KOB-TV Albuquerque Sandia Crest 4,200 183 
WMTW Poland Spring, Maine Mount Washington 3,840 87 
KERO-TV Bakersfield Breckinridge Mountain 3,738 117 
KOVR Stockton Mt. Diablo 3,244 393 
KNBH-TV Los Angeles Mount Wilson 3,200 490 
KNXT-TV Los Angeles Mount Wilson 3,140 466 
KHJ-TV Los Angeles Mount Wilson 3,100 199 
KTVT Salt Lake City Coon Peak, Oquirrh Mts. 3,083 189 
KXLY-TV Spokane Mount Spokane 3,070 140 
KUTV Salt Lake City Pix Peak, Oquirrh Mts. 3,050 229 
KEYT-TV Santa Barbara TV Peak, Santa Ynez Mts. 3,010 201 


(Note: A number of other stations have antennas on terrain approaching these 
heights. As an example, the other Los Angeles stations have antenna on Mt. Wilson 
but have reported lower levels than 3,000 feet.) 
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sive sets of statistics. It is the tallest 
man-made structure. Steel in the tower 
alone weighs over 1,300,000 pounds. 
The guy cables total over five miles in 
length. Fifty tons of bolts were used 
in it, and over seven hundred gallons 
of paint have gone into each coat. 
The base which the 
weight of the tower rests, is designed 
to withstand a load of 11,200,000 
pounds vith an: estimated working 
load of 2,800,000 pounds, 


The engineers who designed the 
KWTV tower estimate that it will with- 
stand 40 pounds of wind pressure per 
square foot (on flat surfaces) up to 
the 780-foot level. Above that it will 
stand a 60-pound wind pressure. 


insulator, on 


The wind pressure problem is a 
delicate one. It is estimated that a 
90-mile-an-hour wind exerts 20 pounds 
of pressure per square foot on flat sur- 
faces. A 120-mile an hour wind exerts 
30 pounds’ pressure. At the extreme 
heights to which tall towers ascend 
winds of gale force are commonplace. 

Another hazard which 


must consider is that of ice forming 


engineers 


on the structure. In some parts of the 
country this is so important that de- 
icing equipment must be installed. 


Round Surfaces Used 


Engineers make liberal use of round 
surfaces and light weight steels in 
present-day tower construction. Long 
ago it was learned that as far as tele- 
vision towers are concerned great 
weight does not necessarily make for 
great strength. 

Television has had a great advan- 
tage in the experience fabricators have 
gained with radio towers. The record 
of sturdy construction has been re- 
markable. The number of towers that 
have given way to the force of wind 
or ice, even under the most unusual 
Literally 
hundreds of towers have withstood 


conditions, is very small. 
strains far beyond those for which 
they were built. 

Big storms, like Carol and Hazel, 
are described by insurance men and 
engineers as acts of God and result in 
stresses far beyond those usually an- 
ticipated. Occasionally the force of 
such big storms is too much for a 
tower although quite often antenna 
in the path of the storm stand, in spite 
of the terrific strains. 


WBz-TV Boston lost its 649-foot 








tower and transmitter to Hurricane 
Carol. Less than four weeks later the 
Westinghouse station facilities were 
completely restored, thanks to a rush 
job by the manufacturer and splendid 
planning by Westinghouse engineers. 
While the tower was being erected 
CBS Radio’s o&o Boston station 
WEE! donated use of its FM tower at 
Medford, Mass. By using first a stand- 
by tower, and later the WEEI tower, 
WBz-TV was able to continue service 
to its viewers after only a few hours. 

Each tower construction job has 
its special problems. Erectors are 
skilled and brave men. They are often 
reluctant to talk about the hazards of 
the trade. But it is dangerous work 
and when a man’s luck runs out skill 
or bravery are not always enough to 
save him. It is not surprising that the 
boss erector of one widely known 
firm is deeply religious and _ insists 
that no profane language be used by 
any individual on an erection site 
where he is boss. 

The problem of extreme cold and 
ice is as difficult as that of wind pres- 
sure. On Mt. Washington, for example, 
temperatures drop to 40° below zero 
practically every winter day. Rime 
ice, or white frost, forms up to six 
feet thick. Because the mountain it- 
self is so high, a short tower, only 87 
feet, was considered sufficient for sta- 
tion WMTW; but special precautions 
had to be taken with the transmitter 
house and quarters for its crew. Winds 
of 150 mph are commonplace. The 
highest wind velocity ever recorded, 
231 miles per hour, was clocked on 
that mountain. 


Special Construction 


Station executives called in experts, 
who built arctic homes for the army, 
for the job. The roof had to be special- 
ly constructed to protect men and 
equipment from falling ice. The walls 
were built with heating units between 
the many layers. 

The slotted-ring antenna of WMTW 
is built in two sections, each 20 feet 
long. Every six inches it has an alumi- 
num ring with a heating element 
inside. These units produce 100 kilo- 
watts of electricity, or enough to keep 
a 15-room house warm when the tem- 
perature is 40° below zero and the 
wind is 100 miles an hour. The an- 
tenna is built to withstand pressures of 


winds up to 300 miles an hour. 

Builders of the KWTV tower used a 
new device that speeded up construc- 
tion: It is a traveling gin pole, an 
electrically operated gadget invented 
by the erectors on the job. 

To the uninitiated the gin pole is a 
trade name for a crane-like device 
which is fastened vertically to the tow- 
er and is used for lifting subsequent 
sections of the tower into place. 

Trouble comes when it is necessary 
to move the pole from one spot to a 
higher one on the tower. The move 
has always necessitated painfully slow 
inching upward with the help of 
shackles and block and tackle. 

The electric pole does it an easier 
way. It is suspended inside the tower 
by two sets of three cables and, using 
powerful electric motors, pulls itself 
up by alternate sets of cables. 

The Oklahoma City tower has an 
electric elevator, big enough for one 
man, that runs up inside the tower 
from the 40-foot to the 1,340-foot 
Station executives 
there for the benefit of workmen, who 


level. insist it is 
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Erectors raise a Stainless, Inc. Tower 


use it for repair and maintenance, But 
each will admit, privately, that he likes 
to take the trip himself, now and then, 
just for the thrill it gives him when 
he gets to the top. 

Television men, just like the men 
of a more ancient time, get quite a 
boot out of the chance to look down 
on the neighboring countryside. 





Tower Fabricators 


(The following are among the 
fabricators of television 
tors are not included.) 


principal 


towers. Distribu- 


Aerial Tower Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Box 5685, Midwest City, Okla. Earl Grif- 
fith Jr., pres. Tel.: Melrose 2-8820. 
Andrews Tower Co. 

1421 Oak Knoll Drive, Fort Worth 11, Tex- 
as. John Andrews, mgr. Tel.: Valley 1222. 
Blaw Knox Equipment Division 

Box 1198, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. A. H. Jackson, 
mgr. tower dept. Tel.: Sterling 1-2700. 
Elizabeth Iron Works Inc. 

Box 360, Elizabeth, N. J. Harry Diamond, 
pres. Tel.: 4-2000. 

Emsco Manufacturing Co. 

Box 2098 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. W. T. Powell, pres. Tel.: Jefferson 
5261. Box 1289 Houston, Tex. P. M. Davis, 
mgr. Tel.: Milby 3361. 

Ideco Division, Dresser-Stacey Co. 

875 Michigan Ave. Columbus 8, Ohio. C. 
Edwin Ponkey, pres. Tel.: University 2123. 
8909 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
K. H. Brust, mgr. Tel.: Pleasant 8-4194. 
Jontz Mfg. Co. Ine. 

1101 McKinley Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. Roy 
A. Lake, gen. mgr. Tel.: 9-2496. 

Kimco Kline Iron and Metal Co. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 17. James F. 


White, gen. mgr. Tel.: Oxford 5-3782. 
Plant: Box 1013, Columbia, S. C. J. W. 


Morgan sls. mgr. Tel.: 4-0301. 

Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

17 Battery Place, New York 4. J. F. Neary 
sls. mgr. Tel.: Whitehall 4-1424. 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 

620 Depot St., Parkersburg, W. Va. W. A. 
Wood, pres. Tel.: 7-4521. 

Stainless Ine. 


North Wales, Pa. 


Henry J. Guzewicz, v.p. 


Tel.: 874. 50 Church St. New York City. 
Walter J. Guzewicz, pres. Tel.: Digby 9- 
4379. 


Tower Construction Co. 

1923 Geneva St., Sioux City, Iowa. M. M. 
Lasensky, pres. Tel.: 5-7653. 

Tower Sales & Erecting Co. 

6100 N.E. Columbia Blvd. Portland 11, Ore. 
C. H. Fisher, pres. Tel.: Trinity 7303. 
Tower Structures Inc. 

Lodi, New Jersey. 

Truscon Steel Division, Republic Steel 
Corp. 

1315 Albert St., Youngstown 1, 
F. Bateson, sls. mgr. Tel.: Riverside 6-7211. 
Vulean Tower Co. 

Box 2467 Birmingham, Ala. W. J. Brennan, 
mgr. Tel.: 54-4441. 

Wincharger Corp. 

E. Seventh at Division, Sioux City 2, Towa. 
R. F. Weinig, gen. mgr. Tel.: 2-1844. 
Wind Turbine Co. 

E. Market St., West Chester, Pa. Robert W. 
Weeks, pres. Tel.: 3110. 


O. George 
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OFFICE 


Agencies 
use house organs 


to create 


good will, 
build billings 


The inside word gets out... 


ow can an advertising agency 
H “sell” itself to prospective 
clients? Ask 100 agencies and you'll 
probably get 100 answers. But there 
is one approach that more and more 
firms are finding persuasive. They are 
making a unique use of an old fixture 
—the informal, chatty house organ. 

Agencies have discovered that ex- 
panding the scope anc circulation of 
the inter-office publication—with the 
emphasis on information rather than 
gossip and chitchat—is a potent means 
of attracting new business. The indi- 
vidual papers, naturally enough, vary. 
Some analyze current advertising 
trends and practices; others condense 
trade articles; still others stress new 
products and their potential markets. 
The most recent ones are devoted en- 
tirely to developments in television and 
radio. But all have a common pur- 
pose: to boost business. 

Take Grey Matter, put out by the 
Grey Advertising Agency (1953 bill- 
ings: $21 million). Perhaps the besi- 
known and most successful of all such 
agency publications, it has been re- 
sponsible for “starting” some 75 per 
cent of the company’s business on its 
way. 

There are three, four-page editions 
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of Grey Matter. The national adver- 
tisers’ edition, started in 1935 (it may 
well be the grand-daddy of all outside- 
the-house bulletins), comes out twice 
a month. It goes to the top 800 adver- 
tisers in the country, each of whom 
spends more than $100,000 a year in 
promotion. The total circulation is 
6,500. 

The department store edition of 
Grey Matter, first issued in 1937, 
reaches 350 of the largest outlets and 
many manufacturers who sell to retail- 
ers. Its circulation: 6,000. The chain 
store edition, also with a print run of 
6,000, hits 400 retail—food, dry goods 
and the like—chains. There is some 
overlapping in circulation, since many 
of the national advertisers deal direci- 
ly with department stores and chains; 
they receive all three editions. 


Many Reprint Requests 


The publication was a quick success. 
The very first issue of the national ad- 
vertisers’ edition evoked an inquiry 
that later resulted in a $400,000 ac- 
count. Requests for reprints have been 
consistently heavy. A few years ago, 
for instance, the bulletin admonished 
salesmen, “Don’t Sell Your Company 


Short.” Manufacturers asked for 42,- 


000 extra copies. Currently, Grey Mat 
ter brings in 50 to 250 letters a week. 


An entirely different kind of house 
organ—sort of a cooperative project, 
in fact—is Briefed, sponsored by 30 
companies in various fields including 
Published 
monthly, it runs 32 pages plus covers, 
has a circulation of about 15,000. 
Briefed was started in 1949, presents 


8 advertising agencies. 


condensations of articles appearing in 
38 trade journals which are concerned 
with advertising, promotion, manage- 
ment, public relations and selling. 


This publication is sold to only one 
firm in a business in a given area. The 
rates range from $55 for a minimum 
order of 100 copies to 1,000 at $339 
and 5,000 at $1,200. The sponsoring 
agencies—they are located from coast 
to coast—in turn send Briefed to their 
clients or prospective clients. Agencies 
associated in the project include: 
Kight Advertising, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio; Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta; 
Ronalds Advertising Agency Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto; R. J. Potts- 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Tolle Co., San Diego; Magnus- 
sen & Teague, Fort Worth; Peck Ad- 


vertising Agency, New York. 








Last July, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
began with two separate editions of 
Briefed, one for their Toilet Goods 
Division and one for their Soap 
Products Division. The combined cir- 
culation for both editions is 6,000, 
distributed nationwide to selected 
drug stores, supermarkets and chain 
stores as well as C-P sales and mer- 
chandising personnel. 


“Dividends” Is Oldtimer 


Still another type of outside-the- 
house organ is put out by Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., of Pittsburgh 
(1953 billings: $15.1 million). It is 
called Dividends and is a few months 
younger than Grey Matter, having 
been first published in August, 1935. 
Issued approximately every five weeks, 
this folder-style paper has a circula- 
ton of 4,000, including clients, pros- 
pects and anyone who requests to be 
put on the mailing list. 

Dividends is concerned with only 
one subject: how to sell. Accordingly, 
it offers anecdotes or actual experi- 
ences that illustrate highly successful 
personal salesmanship. The purpose 1s 
simply to help clients to do a better 


selling job. 
Perhaps the largest agency with a 


house organ that reaches an external 
audience is the one issued each month 
by Grant Advertising, Inc. (1953 bill- 
ings: $49 million). Grant News is nine 
years old, varies in length from four to 
eight pages, goes to 1,150 employes 
in 32 branch offices, and to clients. 


prospects and other business contacts. 
Total circulation is 3,000. 





Harold Reiss 
Only for the big boys? 


The publication is closer to the tra- 
ditional house organ in that it covers 
personal news—amarriages, births, and 
the like—of the agency’s staff. But it 
also reports on the activity of Grant 
clients throughout the world, both 
personal and professional. 

Five years ago Hilton & Riggio, Inc. 
(1953 billings: $4 million) launched 
What's New, a four-page, offset paper, 
with a monthly circulation of 2,500. 
The personal project of agency presi- 
dent Peter Hilton, it is largely devoted 
to new products and developments in 
the advertising-sales field. 

What's New stemmed directly out of 
Hilton & Riggio’s own business. The 
agency has long specialized in han- 
dling new products; when account ex- 
ecutives visited prospective clients 
they would follow up the visits with a 
succession of letters. This practice led 
to a regular newsletter which, in turn, 
developed into What's New. Mr. Hil- 
ton estimates that the house publica- 
tion has been responsible for upwards 
of $750,000 in new billings. Among 
the accounts: Bovril of America and 
Reddi-Wip. 

Besides going to the agency’s reg- 
ular clients and potential ones, What's 
New is also circulated among a “tan- 
gental” group—sales representatives 
brokers and distributors—which has 
business dealings with the Hilton & 
Riggio accounts. The theory is that 
these firms have a vital stake in their 
customers’ advertising and how it is 
handled. Peter Hilton 
believes firmly that the job of turning 
out such a house paper must be 
handled at the very top level, that it 
cannot be delegated. 


Incidentally, 


Television, Radio House Organs 


At least two well-known agencies 
now issue house organs devoted ex- 
clusively to television and _ radio. 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. (1953 bill- 
ings: $8.4 million) has put out the 
monthly Radio and Television Topics 
since 1951. It goes to about 200, in- 
cluding office staff and clients. 

This mimeographed, 18-page paper 
initiated Philip 
Smith, the agency’s director of tv and 
radio, felt that there was a “block” 
within the firm regarding television. 
“Staff members knew little about the 
new medium, tended to be afraid of it,” 
he recalls. “I decided it was my job to 


was because Wm. 





Peter Hilton 
The billings are new ( 


educate them and remove that mental 
attitude.” 
gives the latest news in tv and radio 


Accordingly, Hoyt’s digest 


ef interest to the agency: programs 
heing bought, spot activity, ratings, 
news of personalities. The company’s 
television activity increased 78 per 
cent in 1953 over the previous yeai 
and is still on the rise. Part of the 
credit for that gain is given to Radio 
and Television Topics. 


Newsletter Started in 1953 


Friend, Reiss Advertising (1953 bill- 
ings: $2.9 million) has its own Radio- 
Television Newsletter. This four-page, 
bi-monthly October, 
1953, has a circulation of 2,500. 


was started in 


Harold Reiss, partner in the firm. 
“Many 


small and medium advertisers had the 


tells how it came into being: 


feeling that television was only for the 
big boys. They never thought of using 
it in the same way as they used maga- 
zines on a national basis, with follow- 
up campaigns. We felt—and still do, 
of course—that tv could do the job. 
So we started to send out newsletters 
on the subject telling clients about our 
successful use of television. These 
grew into the house organ. We now 
plan to broaden it into a merchandis- 
ing organ with the emphasis on tv.” 
Judging from such experiences, the 
modest house organ has potentialities 
which are just beginning to be real- 
ized. Agencies have at hand an instru- 
ment that can make mighty sweet mu- 
sic—in the form of good will, a 
national reputation and new business. 


The audience awaits. 
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Sarnoff (Continued from page 43) 


NBC’s color Spectaculars and numerous other high- 
quality color programs will provide a powerful in- 
centive for sales. Together, these two factors will 
boost the sales of color receivers. The first RCA 21- 
inch sets should be on the market by the end of this 
year. 


Some of the ratings on NBC Spectaculars have 
been termed “‘disappointing.”’ Do you feel that 
the investment in money and time in these 
grand scale productions has been justified? 

The Nielsen Television Index, the accepted national 
audience rating service, reports that NBC Spectacu- 
lars are among the top-rating shows in all of televi- 
sion. Specifically, the Nielsen survey, first to come 
up with a complete ratings picture in the fall sched- 
ule, reports that our second Spectacular, Lady in the 
Dark, was the fourth highest rated show, having 
been seen by an estimated 37,200,000 viewers in 
11,347,000 homes. It was surpassed only by such 
long-established favorites as NBC’s Dragnet, NBC’s 
Buick-Berle Show and CBS’s Jackie Gleason Show, 
in that order. The first Spectacular, Satins and Spurs, 
drew an estimated 37,100,000 viewers in 11,300,000 
homes and would have taken the No. 5 spot if it had 
been included in the line-up reported by Nielsen. 
When you add these high ratings to the other ele- 
ments—color, impact, excitement and the boost to 
the whole NBC television schedule, we certainly 
feel that our continuing investment of money and 
time in these productions is more than justified. NBC 
is pioneering in television programming with these 
Spectaculars and enhancing its leadership position 
among the networks. In addition, these great shows 
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are helping to make a truly national service of color 
television. 


NBC has announced a “‘color networking” rate 
of $2,400 an hour which, we understand, is in 
addition to the usual network time charges for 
black-and-white. Do you think that this type 
of charge should continue? In your opinion, 
will the advertiser’s total cost for color ever be 
as low as his cost for black-and-white? 

NBC’s rates for color television include rates for 
time, rates for production facilities and services and 
the color networking charge to which you refer. Time 
rates for color are the same as for black-and-white 
television and NBC has no plans to establish a time 
rate for color which would be higher than for black- 
and-white. In the production area, the advertiser’s 
costs for color vary largely with his amount of usage, 
since most of the charges are on an hourly basis, with 
the hourly rates for technical manpower the same 
for color as for black-and-white. The color network- 
ing charge to which you refer is designed to cover a 
part of the cost of services outside of the studio which 
are required in transmitting programs to a network 
of stations, and NBC expects to continue this charge. 
The advertiser’s total costs for color television de- 
pend on the type of program involved, but average 
about 10 per cent higher than for black-and-white— 
a much smaller premium than the color premium in 
other media, and one which advertisers can reduce 
as they gain greater experience in color production. I 
believe that the time is not far off when virtually all 
advertisers: will want their television programs pro- 
duced in color because the value of color broadcast- 
ing to them will far outweigh the small difference in 
costs. 


Do you believe that television receiver manu- 
facturers will eventually discontinue making 
black-and-white sets or that there will always be 
a market for black-and-white receivers just as 
there is still an audience for black-and-white 
movies after color processes have been avail- 
uble for many years? 

Black-and-white sets will continue to be manufac- 
tured for a considerable time to meet the demands of 
people who will want lower priced television receiv- 
ers. Because of the compatible feature of color televi- 
sion, those who are unable to buy the more expensive 
color sets will not be deprived of their full enjoyment 
of television entertainment whether the programs are 
transmitted in color or black-and-white. 








Advertisement 


1. ¥. story hoard 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


One of a truly novel series for Stopette by Sarra, this captivating commercial 
received a medal award at the current exhibition of the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago. Choreographer Dorothy Jarnac, in a dance of brilliant pantomime, enacts 
the quest of a girl who first selects, then rejects various types of deodorants until 
. . She discovers Stopette! The narration and action of the dance are synchronized 
to convey a message of strong competitive “sell” to both eye and ear. Produced 
by Sarra, Inc. for Jules Montenier, Inc., through Earle Ludgin & Co. 
SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





Winner of an Award of Merit at the current exhibition of the Art Directors Club 
of Chicago is this delightful spot . . . one of a series by Sarra for Pet Milk. Live 
action photography of a typical “pin-up baby” captures the eye and the heart 
as the narrator tells how Pet Milk helps make baby’s bones strong and sound. The 
appealing and effective sell ends with a wonderful shot of baby happily drinking 
Pet Milk while holding the bottle with hands and feet. Produced by Sarra for 
Pet Milk Co. through Gardner Advertising Co. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 








Here’s another Award of Merit winner at the Art Directors Club of Chicago ex- 
hibition. One of a series by Sarra for Duncan Hines Cake Mix, it tells how any 
modern housewife can bake an old-fashioned cake without old-fashioned fuss and 
bother. Live action photography and accompanying narration highlight the fresh- 
ness and quality of the product. Mr. Duncan Hines, himself, inspires confidence 
in the product with a few well-chosen words. A mouth watering shot of a freshly 
baked cake proves the perfect finish to this smooth and powerful commercial. 
Produced by Sarra for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. through Gardner Adver- 
tising Co. 





SARRA, Inc. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


In every Sarra commercial, the viewer sees Sarra’s own Vide-o-riginal prints, 
made in Sarra’s laboratories. To make sure of brilliant home reception from every 
print made of its TV productions, SARRA has its own specially equipped and staffed 
laboratory for. processing TV film. Here SARRA’s Vide-o-riginal prints are cus- 
tom-made. These duplicates faithfully reproduce the sparkle and clarity which 
twenty years of experience in advertising production put into the original film. 
Thus the advertiser is assured that every time, on every screen, his commercial 
will give a fine performance. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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[.V. story board 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 

















NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


The dramatic contrast of black and white is employed with striking effect in this 
20-second commercial by Sarra for Pond’s new hand cream, “Angel Skin”. The 
visualization is simple and powerful, as a woman’s graceful hands come in on a 
black background and display, then apply the product. Accompanying narration 
tells how “Angel Skin” is medically suited to women’s hands and actually heals 
chapped skin. Produced by Sarra for Pond’s Extract Co. through J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Sarra uses imaginative, eye-catching animation throughout this lively series of 
20-second commercials for Musselman’s “Pennsylvania Dutch” Apple Sauce and 
Fruit Pie Fillings. A Pennsylvania Dutch family adds the homemade touch as it 
appetizingly illustrates the delicious use for the products. The narration tells 
that Musselman products are “wonderful good and your best buy.” A delightful 
series by Sarra for C. H. Musselman Co. through The Clements Company, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


A new product gets a rousing sendoff in this new series by Sarra for Jane Wilson 
Pan Pac meat pies and meat products. Strong Package Identification and “How- 
to-Use” are the points stressed through the use of animation and live photo- 
graphic techniques. Highlights are mouth-watering shots of the product being 
served. The viewer is told that, “the new Pan Pac method keeps food fresher than 
frozen, eliminates the need for re‘rigeration. Just pop in a pre-heated oven and 
serve”. Produced by Sarra for Wilson and Co., Inc. through Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


Sarra went to the Rocky Mountains to film the magnificent backgrounds for this 
unusual and effective series for Coors Beer. As the product is popped in over 
shots of clear mountain springs, the narration tells that Coors Beer is more re- 
freshing and better because it’s brewed with pure Rocky Mountain Spring water. 
Strong bottle and cap identification is emphasized throughout. An inspiring 
musical theme accompanies the visualization in this highly creative series. Pro- 
duced by Sarra for Adolph Coors Company through Rippey, Henderson, Kostka 
& Co. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 




















Film Sales 


A leading question that never exhausts 
its significance to both buyers and sellers 
of syndicated film is, “Where will producers 
find new material?” 

Some of the new shows coming on the 
market next year are tapping new and/or 
little-used sources. Screen Gems, Inc. will 
present “Jungle Jim,” which is based on 
the comic strip of the same name. Official 
Films will have on hand films featuring the 
Capital Records top-selling r-c>rd'ng at- 
traction, “Bozo, the Clown.” An! Ziv, will 
present the series starring ‘ie multi- 
mediumed showman Eddie C-n‘or. But 
what about the next year and the next 
year. . .? 

“An important source for the syndicated 
film programs of the future will continue 
to be, as it is today, the successful net- 
work shows which are on film,” was the 
way Carl M. Stanton, vice president of 
the NBC Film Division, answered the 
leading question for TELEVISION AGE. “Life 
of Riley,” “Victory at Sea” and “Badge 
714” (“Dragnet”) are outstanding current 
examples. Additional opportunities may be 
presented by such NBC television network 
programs as “I Married Joan,” “The 
Loretta Young Show” and “Medic.” 

From John H. Mitchell, vice president in 
charge of sales, Screen Gems, Inc., comes 
this opinion: “The greatest flow of new 
properties for television will be from the 
motion picture industry which is the 
greatest source of creative ideas in exis- 
tence. I can’t stress too heavily the im- 
portance of motion picture writers as a 
fertile source of ideas for new shows. For 


example, Alex Gottlieb and ‘Dear Phoebe’.” 


A third viewpoint exclusively expressed 
to TELEVISION AGE is that of Reub Kauf- 
man, president of Guild Films Company, 
Inc. “Television will draw, and is draw- 
ing now, its source material from the same 
media out of which the great showmen 
in history have taken their material. Out 
of life itself, by imagination, by creative 
effort. Of course, since television still is in 
its britches it is using stars, dramatic pat- 
terns and entertainment features from its 
older relatives—cinema, radio and _ stage. 
But it will not be long before television 
will be contributing to them as much as 
it is presently drawing from them. The 
scales will balance.” 


CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 


Amos ’n’ Andy 

WFMZ-TV Allentown; KOAT-TV Albuquer- 
que; WWJ-TV Detroit, Food Fair, Inc. (Re- 
rewal): WEHT Henderson, Wood Drug 
Co. (Renewal) : KHOL-TV_ Holdredge, 
Appliance Distributors of Grand Island; 
KVTV Sioux City, Local Jewelry Store: 
KOTV Tulsa, Superior Food Stores; KLTV 
Tyler. 


Gene Autry 


WFMZ-TV Allentown: KOB-TV Albuquer- 
aque, Seven-Up Bottling Co. (Renewal); 
— TV Cedar Rapids, Trausch Baking 

KPRC- Houston, Hiegenbotham 
Buick Co.; WKBT La Crosse, M. Erickson 
Co. Bakery: KHQA-TV Quincv. Durst 
Bros. Dairy (Renewal); WSBT-TV_ South 
Bend. Kreamo Rakeries (Renewal): WI™N-T 
Waterloo, Ind.; KAKE-TV Wichita, Steffen’s 
Bakery. 


The Cases of Eddie Drake 


WFMZ-TV Allentown; WNOK-TV Columbia, 
S. C.; KOPO-TV Tucson. 


Crown Theatre 


WFMZ-TV Allentown; W-TWO Bangor, 
Arthur Chapin Grocery Co. 


The Files of Jeffrey Jones 
wruer- TV Allentown; WNOK-TV Columbia, 
c.3 WGBI-TV Scranton. 
Holiday in Paris 
KOPO-TV Tucson. 
Art Linkletter and the Kids 


WFMZ-TV Allentown; WDEF-TV Chattano- 
oga, Kay’s Ice Cream; WKJG Ft. Wayne, 
Seyfort Potato Chips. 

News film 


WFBG-TV Altoona; 
WTVH-TV Peoria: 
KEDD Wichita. 


Annie Oakley 


KKTV Colorado Sprin McCormick Dist. 
Co.; KBTV Denver: KEMO O-TV Kansas City 
(Renewal): W.JIM-TV Lansing, Procter 
& Gamble Co.; KHQA-TV Quincy, Bluff City 
Dairy: KWFT-TV Wichita Falls. Carnation 
Milk Co. B. & B. Enterprises, Inc., makers 
of TV Time Popcorn sponsoring in the 
following markets on alternate weeks: 
b 4 Schenectady; KWFT-TV Wichita 
‘alls. 


The Range Rider 


WFMZ-TV Allentown; WNOK-TV Columbia, 
S. C.; KFEQ-TV St. Joseph, Western Dairy 
and Ice Cream Co. (Renewal). 


The Whistler 
WKEKRC-TV Cincinnati, 


KPRC-TV Houston; 
WSAU-TV Wausau, 


Block Drug Co. 


GUILD FILMS COMPANY, INC. 
The Frankie Laine Show 


WCPO-TV Cincinnati; WSEE Erie; KCKT 
Great Bend, Kansas; KATV Pine Bluff: 
WHYN-TV_ Springfield, Mass.; WSAU-TV 
Wausau; KWFT-TV Wichita Falls. 

The Liberace Show 

KALB-TV_ Alexandria, La. ; WJBF-TV 


Augusta, Me.; WGN-TV Chicago; WCOS-TV 
Columbia, S. C.; WKG-TV Ft. Wayne; 
KFXI-TV Grand Junction; KCKT Great 
Bend, Kan.; WNCT Greenville, N. 
KGBT-TV Harlingen: KGMB-TV wee 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis; KGLO-TV Mason 
City; KNOE-TV Monroe; WTAR-TV Nor- 
folk; WCSH-TV Portland, Me.; WJAR-TV 
Providence; WGEM-TV Quincy; KROC- 
TV Rochester, Minn.; WHBF-TV Rock Is- 
land; WKNX-TV Saginaw; KVTV Salt 
Lake City; WKAQ-TV San Juan, P. R.; 
KVEC-TV San Luis Obispo; KHQ-TV 
Spokane; WSTV-TV Steubenville; WSAU- 
TV Wausau; WTRF-TV Wheeling; WDEL- 
TV Wilmington, Del. 


Life With Elizabeth 


KROD-TV El Paso: WSEE Erie; KFBB-TV 
Great Falls; WEHT Henderson-Evansville ; 
WJTV Jackson; KWK-TV St. Louis: 
KHQ-TV Spokane; WICS Springfield, IIl.: 
WHYN-TV Springfield, Mass.: WTHI-TV 
Terre Haute; KCEB Tulsa; WIN-T Wa‘e-- 
loo, Ind.: WJNO-TV West Palm Beach; 
KEDD Wichita; KWFT-TV Wichita Falls 


The Joe Palooka Show 


WIRI Plattsburg; WHYN-TV Springfield, 
Mass.; WSAU-TV Wausau. 





Guild’s 


Florian ZaBach 


The Conrad Nagel Theatre 
KGEO-TV Enid, Strects Electronics 
The Florian ZaBach Show 


KVOS-TV Bellingham ; WSEE Erie; KCKT 
Great Bend, Kan.; KGMB-TV Honolulu 
WIRI Pilattsburg; WSAU-TV Wausau: 
—- TV Weslaco; KWFT-TV Wichita 
alis 


INTERSTATE TELEVISION CORP. 


Amazing Tales of Hans 


Christian Andersen 

WLOS-TV Asheville; WCHS-TV Charleston, 
W. Va.; WTVD Durham; WPIX New York. 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
KIDO-TV Boise; WWJ-TV Detroit 
TV Minneapolis-St. Paul; WLBC-TV Mun- 
cie; KHQA-TV Quincy; WVET-TV Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; KSD-TV St. Louis; WJNO-TV 
West Palm Beach; KAKE-TV Wichita 
Douglas Fairbanks Presents 
WMT-TV Cedar Rapids; WLBC-TV Muncie. 
Little Rascal Comedies 

KTSM-TV El Paso; KPHO-TV Phoenix 


Wwcco- 


NBC FILM SALES 


Badge 714 A 

KOMU- TV Columbia Mo Griesedieck 
Beer WMGT Pittsfield; KLTV Tyler 
WSAU-TV Wausau. 





NBC’s Badge 714 


Badge 714 B 

KBES-TV Medford, First ational 
KPTV Portland. Ore.; KCCC-TV  Sacra- 
mento; WKNX-TV Saginaw; KF MB-TV ‘San 
Diego; KXLY-TV Spokane. 

Captured 
WJMR-TV New 
KZTV Reno. 
Dangerous Assignment 

W-TWO Bangor; KVDO-TV Corpus Christi 
The Falcon 

KVDO-TV Corpus Christi: WTVR Rich 
mond, Gun’‘he~ Beer; KCCC-TV Sacramento. 
Feature Films 
KOMU-TV Columbia, Mo.; 
ville. 

Hopalong Cassidy—Half Hour 
Quality Bakers for Bohert Baking Co 
sponsoring in aes market WIS-TV 
Columbia, 8S. 


Hopalong Cassidy—Hal} Hour B 

KCBD-TV Lubbock; WSM-TV Nashville 

Hopalong Cassidy—Hour 

WSM-TV_Nashville 

Inner Sanctum 

WALB-TV Albany, Ga.; KVOS-TV Bel- 

lingham; WABT Birmingham. Ford Dealers; 
WMGT Pittsfield; KCEN-TV Temple. 


Life of Riley B 
KVOS-TV Bellingham. 





Orleans, World Solvac 


WSM-TV Nash- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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A great 


Homer Bell widower, 
lawyer, judge, and head of: 
rollicking household. 
Gene Lockhart makes 
Homer Bell real, 
believable, lovable! 
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This is Homer’s niece Casey 
(Cassandra, for long). She’s 15, 
quite a tomboy ... but in the 
process of discovering she’s 
very much a woman. 


» human interest comedy for syndicated TV! 
fen. 
His Honor," 








starring Gene 


A happy, heart-warming show with the broadest audience appeal ever offered 
for local sponsorship. Each of the 39 filmed episodes is a light-hearted portrayal 
of goings-on in a typical American household. It’s refreshing entertainment the 
whole family will enjoy! 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS...SERVING ALL STATIONS 


NBC FILM DIVISION—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. + Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Iilinols 
Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. © In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 





Maude, Homer’s housekeeper. 
Knows all the local gossip. 
She’s quick with a wisecrack 
and argues with Homer 
like an opposing attorney. 







+ 
-_—. 
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On the spot 


By eliminating rentals, sub-contrac- 
tors and double-profits 


Fletcher Smith Studios 


brings lower costs to you. 





















































































Studio Editing 
Recording and 

Rerecording Rear Projection 
Animation and 

Artwork Screening 


All under ONE roof. 


A recent Fitch “Dandruff Remover” 
Shampoo commercial produced for the 
Harry B. Cohen Advertising Company 
combines . . . 





recording . . 


. and rerecording 
in one spot. 


On your spot a combination of 
these “house-owned and operated” 
facilities and services will attain our 
mutual objectives—highest quality at 
lowest cost 


Wescher Smith Svudios, We. 


321 East 44th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu 5-9010 
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Film Sales (Continued from page 83) 


Life of Riley C 

KOOK-TV Billings, Gamble Robinson Co.; 
WDAF-TV Kansas City; KVEC-TV San 
Luis Obispo. 

The Lilli Palmer Show 

WDAK-TV Columbus, Ga. 

Paragon Playhouse 

KFVS-TV Cape Girardeau; KGVO-TV Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co. 

Victory at Sea 

WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 

The Visitor 

KGNC-TV Amarillo. 

Watch the World 

WHO-TV Des Moines, Lowe Ford. 
Weekly News Review 

WKJG-TV Ft. Wayne: WFBM-TV In- 
dianapolis; WMIN-TV Minneapolis-St.Paul; 
WDBO-TV Orlando; WAPA-TV San Juan, 
P. R.; KRGV-TV Weslaco. 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 


Colonel March of Scotland Yard 
WDAK-TV Columbus, Ga. 

My Hero 

KGMB-TV Honolulu; KSWM-TV Joplin: 
WMVT Montpelier; KTTV Los Angeles; 
WMGT Pittsfield: KPTV Portland, Ore.; 
WHIZ-TV Zanesville. 

Secret File, U. S. A. 


WDAK-TV Columbus, Ga.; KTRK-TV 
Houston; WMUR-TV Manchester; WMVT 
Montpelier; WSM-TV Nashville; WMGT 
Pittsfield. 


The Star and the Story 


KBMT Beaumont; WKRC-TV_ Cincinnati; 
WEWS Cleveland; WBNS-TV_ Columbus, 
0O.: WLW-D Dayton: WHO-TV Des Moines; 
W.JIBK-TV Detroit; KGLO-TV Mason Citv; 
WHBQ-TV Memphis; WVEC-TV Norfolk; 
KVAR-TV Phoenix: KS)D-TV St. Louis; 
WFCA Tamva: WSPD-TV Toledo; KEDD 
Wichita; WHIZ-TV 7anesville. 

Terry and the Pirates 

WDAK-TV_ Columbus, Ga.; KTTV Los 
Angeles: WM™MA7-TYV Macon: KPIX San 
Francisco; KSD-TV St. Louis 

Town and Country Time 


WGVL-TV Greenville, S. C.; WMVT Mont- 
pelier. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 


Adventures of Rin Tin Tin 
WJTV Jackson, Miss.; KSWO-TV. Lawton, 
Scott's Holsum Bread; WSM-TV Nashville, 
Double Cola. 

All-Star Theatre 


WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga.; KONA Honolu- 
lu. United Airlines, Inc.; KSWO-TV Law- 
ton, Consolidated Gas Corp.: KTTV Los 
Angeles: KBES-TV Medford; WCAU-TV 
Philadelnhia;: WDTV Pittsburgh. Pa., Du- 
euesne Light Co.; WHYN-TV Springfield, 
Mass.. Service Grocer’s Cooperative (Renew- 
, re Texarkana, American Liberty 
" 0. 


The Big Playback 
KSBW-TV Salinas-Monterey, 
il Co. (Renewal). 

~ 
Top Plays of 1955 
KBES-TV Medford; WDTV Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Duquesne Light Co. 


American 


TELEVISION SCREEN 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Jim and Judy in Teleland 


WCPO-TV Cincinnati; WFAA-TV Dallas- 
Ft. Werth: KTTV Los Angeles; KRON- 
TV San Francisco. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


Stranger Than Fiction 


KVAL-TV Eugene: WFTUL-TV Ft. Lauder- 
dale; WFBC-TV Greenville. 


WINIK FILMS, INC. 


Madison Square Garden 
KGGM-TV Albuquerque, Sinclair Oil Co.; 









Official’s Secret File, U. 


S. A. 


KFIA Anchorage, Alaska; WKRC-TV Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati Times-Star; KFEL-TV 
Denver; KMID-TV Midland; WLAC-TV 
Nashville, Odom Sausage Co.; WJAR-TV 
Providence, Industrial National Bank ; 
KING-TV Seattle, S. L. Savage Co. (Ply- 
mouth-Dodge Dealer); CBUT Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Commerical Sales 


ACADEMY PICTURES, INC. 


Completed: Campbell Soup Co., for 
“Lassie’’ and “Dear Phoebe" shows, 
BBD&O; Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Lipton 
Soup, Y & R; Shell Oil Co., J. Walter 
Thompson; Procter & Gamble Co., Camay 
Cold Cream, Benton & Bowles; General 
Foods Corp., Gaines Dog Food, Benton & 
Bowles; Seeman Bros. Inc., White Rose 
Tea, Cecil & Presbrey; St. Joseph Aspirin, 
Lake-Spiro-Shurman ; Remington Rand, 
Inc., Duchess Electric Shaver, Y&R; Haw- 
ley & Hoops, Inc., & M Candies and 
Chocolate Covered Peanuts, Ted Bates. 

In Production: Bristol-Myers Co., Bufferin, 
Sal Hepatica, Y&R; U. S. Navy Supply 
Corps.; General Foods Corp., Post Sugar 
Crisp. 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 
Completed: Bendix Home Appliances, wash- 
ing machines, Earle Ludgin. 

In Production: U. S. Army, Women’s Army 
Corps, U. S. Nurse Corps, Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample. 


A.T.V. FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Procter & Gamble Co., Ivory, 
Gleem, ‘Fireside Theatre’’ formats, Comp- 
ton; Procter & Gamble Co., Shasta. Biow; 
Eversharp, Inc., pens, ‘““‘Tales of 'Tomor- 
row’’ formats, Biow. 

In Production: Procter & Gamble Co., Ivory, 
Gleem, ‘Fireside Theatre’’ formats, Comp- 
ton; Procter & Gamble Co., Lilt, Biow. 


FILM CREATIONS, INC. 


American Oil Co., Amoco, Joseph Katz; 
Rayco Seat Cover Co., Emil Mogul; Union 
Pacific Railroad, 15 min. travel picture. 
In Production: Feature Ring Co., sold 
directly; Serutan Co. Serutan, Kletter 
Assoc.; Pharmaceuticals, Inc., Viragex, 
Harry B. Cohen. 


GOLDSWAN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(Soundtracks only) 
Completed: 

Laurel Products, Inc., 
Erickson. 

In Production: National Biscuit Co., 
Nabisco, McCann-Erickson; National Bo- 
hemian Beer, K&E. 


Nusoft, McCann- 


KLING FILM PRODUCTIONS 


Johnson Motors. outboard motors. sold 
directly; Ft. Wayne People’s Trust and 
Savings Co., Louis E. Wade: The Andrew 
Jergens Co.. Instant Suds, Stockton, West, 
Burkhart; Gate City Savings. Fargo, Ad- 
vertising Division, Inc., Chicago; Light 
Crust Flour, Tracy-Locke; The Detroit 








- 


Kling co 
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mbines live and animation 


Bank, Grant; Ohio Bell Telephone, McCann- 
Erickson; Great Falls Brewing Corp., 
Wendt Advertising; Kellogg Co., Sugar 
Snacks & Frosted Flakes, Leo Burnett; 
Passaic-Clifton (N. J.) National Bank, 
Samuel Croot, Inc., N. Y.; Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., Listerine Toothpaste, sold direct- 
ly; Central Democratic Committee, endorse- 
ments, Robert A. Platt, Chicago; Illinois 
Democratic Committee, Illinois Republican 
Committee, Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, endorsements, Ames Tv Produc- 
tions, Inc., Chicago; The Borden Co., Dutch 
Chocolate Milk and Ice Cream, Tracy-Locke; 
Kroehler Mfg. Co., Henri-Hurst-MacDon- 
ald: U. S. Gypsum Co., Duri-Dri, Texture. 
Fulton, Morrissey; U. S. National Bank 





New Weston 


MADISON AT 50TH 


English Lounge 
Meeting place 
of show business 


Two of the finest hotels in New 
York are just “around the corner” 
from CBS, Dumont or NBC. 
Beautifully decorated rooms 
and suites for permanent 
or transient residence. 

Ideal headquarters. 


Berkshire 


MADISON AT 52ND 
Barberry Room 
Where the celebrities 
go after theatre 





of Omaha, Allen & Reynolds; Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. Washers and Dryers, The Brady 
Co.; O’Cedar Corp., Mops, Dri-glo, Turner 
Agency; Foreman Motors, Chicago, Olian 
& Bronner; Greater Kansas City Chevrolet 
Dealers, Merritt-Owens; Miles Laboratories, 
Iné., Tabcin, Nervine, Geoffrey Wade: 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Savings Bank, Riger 
& Sheeley; United Wallpaper, Inc., Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan; Standard Federal Savings, 
Detroit, Denman-Baker Adv., Chicago; H. 
P. Hood Davies, Boston, ice cream, sold 
directly ; Hotpoint Div., all appliances, Max- 
on; McLaughlin's Manor House Coffee 
Earle Ludgin; Old Colony Cooperative Bank 
of Providence, Gordon Schonfarher & 
Assoc.; First Federal Savings, Peoria, 
Arbingast-Becht & Assoc.; American Dairy 
Assoc., Campbell-Mithun; Capital Federal 
Savings, Topeka, Advertising Division, Inc., 
Chicago; First National Banks of Por*tland, 
Eugene-Medford, Ore., Cole & Weber; Sealy, 
Inc., mattresses, Weiss & Geller: Blue 
Shield (Illinois Medical Service) Bozell & 
Jacobs. 


LALLEY AND LOVE, INC. 


Whitehall Pharmacal Co., Anacin, Biow; 
Lentheric, Inc., Tweed, Tweed Mist, Close- 
up, After Shave, Cunningham & Walsh; 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., “Studio One” 
opening, portable food mixer, coffee maker, 
McCann-Erickson; Lever Bros. Co., Pepso- 
dent toothpaste, McCann-Erickson; Alsco, 
Inc., combination windows, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove; American S-fety Razor 
Co., Gem razors and blades, McCann- 
Trickson. 

'n Production: Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dash, Compton; Whitehall Pharmacal Co., 
Anacin, Biow. 


SARRA, INC. 


Completed: Monsanto Chemical Co., All, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby; The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Jergens Lotion, Robert W. 
Orr; Lever Bros. Co., Lux soap, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson; Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc., Soft Spray Net, Earle Ludgin; Pet 
Milk Co., Pet Milk, Gardner; Pond's Ex- 
tract Co., Pond'’s Angel Skin, J. Walter 
Thompson; Adolph Coors Co., Coors beer, 
Kostka-Bakewell & Fox; Storz Brewing 
Co., Storz beer, Bozell & Jacobs; Wilson 
& Co. Jane Wilson Meat Pies, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 


Schick, Inec., Electric razors, Kudner; 
National Biscuit Co., Shredded Wheat, 
Milk Bone, K&E; Warner-Hudnut, Inc., 
Richard Hudnut products, K&E; Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Herbert Tareyton cigar- 
ettes, BBD&O; Weber Centra Dairy, 
Crem-o-Weber, R. T. Harris; Prudential 
Federal Loan; R. T. Harris; Ronson Art 
Metal Works, Ronson Lighters, William 
H. Weintraub; General Foods Corp., Min- 
ute Rice, Y&R; Campbell Soup Co., soups, 
BBD&O; Lever Bros. Co., Vim, SSC&B 


FLETCHER SMITH PRODUCTIONS 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, ‘‘Athena’’, Donahue 
& Coe; Grove Laboratories, Inc., 4-Way 
Cold Tablets, Harry B. Cohen; Quality 
Bakers Assoc., Sunbeam _ Bread, sold 
directly. 


TRANSFILM, INC. 


Completed: Procter & Gamble Co., Dreft, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample; General Motors 
Corp., Pontiac, MacManus, John & Adams; 
General Mills, Inc., Betty Crocker Cake 
Mixes, BBD&O; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston cigarettes, Camel cigarettes, 
Wm. Esty; P. Lorillard Co., Old Gold 
cigarettes, Lennen & Newell; National Car- 
bon Co., Prestone Anti-Freeze, Eveready 
batteries, Wm. Esty; Dow Chemical Co., 
Saran Wrap, Saran Auto Seat Covers, Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams; Corning Glass 
Works, Pyrex dinnerware, Maxon. 


TV SPOTS, INC. 

Completed: Time, Inc., Life magazine, 
&R; Hoffman Radio Corp., Tv _ sets, 
Anderson-McConnell ; Rosefield Packing 
Co., Skippy Peanut Butter, Guild, Bascom 
& Bonfigli; Ford Dealers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, J. Walter Thompson; National 
Van Lines, Geoffrey Wade; Thomas J. Lip- 
ton, Inc., Lipton Soup Mix, Y&R; Hot- 
point Div., Maxon; Buckeye Brewing Co.. 
Clark & Bobertz; John Morrell & Co., Red 
Heart Dog Food, N. W. Ayer. 

In Production: Household Finance Corp., 
Needham, Louis & Brorby: Wisconsin In- 
dependent Oil Co., Wisco Gasoline, W. 
Doner. 





In the SPOTlight 


current productions making 
sales records 





Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
New York 
Client: Time, Inc. 
Life Magazine 





Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
New York 
Client: Chrysler Corporation 





Agency: Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Inc., Chicago 
Client: Household Finance 
Corporation 


ee e 


1037 N. Cole Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
Telephone Hollywood 5-5171 


New York Office: Miss Dorothy Johnson 
Plaza 5-4807 
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Gen. Mills (Cont'd from page 39) 


vertising director continues, “but we 
think we know what we’re doing. If 
you consider Ding Dong School in 
terms of costs and audience delivered, 
the property itself will not stand up 
. .. But the show has a personal sales- 
manship that brought action for us in 
2 field that nobody in the business was 
attacking. We knew that 80 per cent 
of the total advertising dollar in the 
cereal field was hitting between the 
ages of 8 and 12—adventure stories. 
But nobody was going after the under- 
eight group. We're very happy with 
the results.” 

Program content has always been a 
matter of concern at General Mills. 
Even in the great days of radio, the 
company hired child psychologists to 
study its radio programs. These spe- 
cialists determined that Jack Arm- 
strong’s girl friend, Betty, should 
never occupy his time in a romantic 
way and that the J.one Ranger should 
never kill anyone. 


Insist on Good Taste 


And company executives insist on a 
strict interpretation of what consti- 
tutes good taste in a family sense for 
all General Mills shows. “We've been 
fooled even after reading scripts in 
advance,” Henry W. Cox, radio and 
tv program manager, explains. Pro- 
ducti:n manager for ABC for eight 
years prior to joining General Mills, 
Cox works closely with network and 
package producers in developing Gen- 
eral Mills entertainment properties. 

Similar thoroughness, 
needless to say, is tendered commer- 
cials. Hughes and his staff, for in- 
stance, were given the job of finding 
the fastest way to create real appetite 
appeal in black-and-white television. 
Their answer: Show some one actu- 


care and 


ally eating. A commercial of a man 
eating cake, they learned, has 25 per 
cent more impact than trick photogra- 
phy making the cake disappear. 
“Even if the announcer has to talk 
with something in his mouth, no mat- 
ter how impolite it is, people love it,” 
Samuelson explains. Always working 
to improve the tv advertisement, Gen- 
eral Mills feels it is now getting three 
times as many registered impacts per 
commercial s it scored three years 
ago. “Our cake mix and pie crust com- 





SAMUELSON: Elastic policy 


mercials are leading the field,” Sam- 
uelson emphasizes proudly. And with 
their magazine color photos ranking 
50 per cent above the nearest competi- 
tor, the division can hardly wait to 
make broad use of tv in color, too. 


General Mills 


even before the second 


first used television 
world war, 
when there were neither regular com- 
mercial programs nor home sets to 
pick them up. Their first programs— 
admittedly Betty 
Crocker demonstration and a pickup 
of a Brooklyn Dodgers game. After 


stunts — were a 


the war, they stayed out of television, 
however, until it reached the point 
that research showed was economically 
sound. 


Betty is Imaginary 


The case of Betty Crocker is a good 
example of how light on its feet Gen- 
eral Mills has become as a tv adver- 
tiser. In its early tv days, the company 
had high hopes of developing a tele- 
vision around Miss Crocker 
who, although she is reputedly the 
second best-known woman in_ the 
United States, actually is only a sturdy 
figment of the General Mills imagina- 
tion. Various tv formats were tried 


series 


over a period of months, but exhaus- 
tive testing—the kind to which every 


General Mills show on the air is con- 


tinually subjected—showed that Betty 
just wasn’t paying her way. She de- 
livered only one-fifth the audience 
that could be gained by other pro- 
gram_ types. Mr. Samuelson, 
“When Betty Crocker says something 
is easy, the audience believes it’s easy 


Says 


for her, not for themselves. It’s better 





for us to use a housewife. They'll be- 
lieve in themselves.” 

Further research proved to General 
Mills that its best girl, while no smash 
entertainer, was still a prime sales- 
woman for quality acceptance. So, 
while there is no longer a_ Betty 
the character is still 
used as a selling element on television. 

Another 
Wheaties home run, has been entirely 
eliminated by television. With beer in- 
terests and others outbidding tv rights 
to sporting events, General Mills has 


Crocker show, 


advertising point, the 


retired from the athletic field—except 
to use testimonials from sports figures 
for its Breakfast of Champions. 
The company latched onto tv with 
The Lone Ranger, its first regular 
series on the air and reportedly the 
first western filmed especially for tele- 
vision. The tv version has been run- 
ning regularly on ABC since Novem- 
ber, 1949, with a repeat series also on 
CBS Television June 1953. 
Another long-run show was Stu Er- 
win’s The Trouble with Father, drop- 
ped last October after four years. 


since 


Now General Mills sponsors or par- 
ticipates in eight television programs, 
nine timeslots: The Lone 
Ranger (ABC-TV and CBS Televi- 
sion), Ding Dong School (NBC-TV) 
and Valiant Lady, Barker Bill’s Car- 
toon Show, Robert Q. Lewis, The Bob 
Crosby Show, Captain Midnight and 
Willy (all on CBS Television). Only 
the ABC showing of The Lone Ranger 
and Willy are not daytime programs. 
These programs are placed through 
five agencies: BBD&O for cake mixes; 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample for Cheeri- 
os and Gold Medal flour; William Esty 
Co. for Sugar Jets, Softasilk and O- 
Cell-O sponges; Knox Reeves Adv. for 
Bisquick and Wheaties, and Tatham- 
Laird for Surechamp, Kix and Trix. 
Mills 


has always given radio considerable 


shown in 


Broadcast-conscious General 
credit for keeping its earnings up dur- 
ing the depression. But board chair- 
man Bullis now sees an even more im- 
portant role for television. “I think it’s 
going to help this country 
another depression,” he has said. 


avoid 


Whether it does or not, another de- 
pression would not be the first for a 
company which, through the family 
of President Bell, can trace its origin 
back to pre-revolutionary times. The 
first of the family to reach America 
















































































was Henry Bell, a miller from Eng- 
land, one of whose descendants, Isaiah 
Bell (great-great grandfather of the 
present president), was a prominent 
miller in Philadelphia in 1820. 

The family’s move to Minneapolis 
was made by the grandfather of the 
current Mr. Bell, who went there in 
1888 to head the Washburn Crosby 
Co., the predecessor of General Mills. 
Twenty-six years later, his son, James 
Ford Bell, took over. Now the retired 
chairman of the board, he was respon- 
sible for mergers in 1928 and 1929 
which made General Mills the world’s 
largest milling company. 

The first hint of making more than 
just flour also came under James 
Ford Bell when a_ new product, 
Wheaties, was introduced in the early 
Twenties. About that time, the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. also went briefly in- 
to the radio business as owners of a 
station which still has the company’s 
initials for its call letters, wcco. One 
of the earliest singing commercials 
came into being there when a male 
quartet asked in song, “Have you 
tried Wheaties?” 


Started in the Mill 


Mr. Bullis, who is now 64, became 
president of General Mills in 1942, 
serving until 1952 when Mr. Bell, now 
47, succeeded him. Both men started 
with the company as mill hands to 
learn the mechanical end of the busi- 
ness before working their way through 
the administrative departments. 

Today, Mr. Bullis and Mr. Bell 
head a company whose gross sales hit 
a whopping all-time high last year— 
$487.5 million—a dollar volume for 
which they give television strong 
credit. (Net profit was $11.2 million, 
an amount that was more than match- 
ed by taxes.) 

The future? Mr. Bell intelligently 
warns that it “depends to a large de- 
gree on research” of all kinds. One 
plan for the coming year is to spend 
more time determining program and 
product compatibility. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bullis reassuringly 
points out that current market re- 
search shows a healthy 25 per cent of 
America’s personal income goes for 
food—with General Mills getting its 
share. “It is,” he.slyly understates, “a 
basic and sound industry.” And the 
stockholders, meeting in New York, 
agreed. 














indeed! 


As the story goes, the grapes 
were claimed unfit because of 
fox’s inability to reach them. 
But, in the booming 39-county 
Mountain West market served 
by KSL-TV, not many customers 
are unobtainable. KSL-TV’s 
mountain-top transmitter and 
top ratings foil that fable. 


For example, Monday through Friday 


afternoons, KSL-TYV wins 17 of 
24 quarter hours.* 

To reach and harvest a greater 
sales potential, buy 


KSL-TV 


SALT LAKE CITY 


REPRESENTED BY CBS-TV SPOT SALES 
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WIN- 


NOW ON THE AIR 


with the best 
of CBS 


PRIMARY 
AFFILIATE 


And Now 
The BEST of 


Blanketing FORT WAYNE and 
the Tri State area of Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan. 








IF YOU WANT TO MAKE 
SALES—CONCENTRATE ON 
A MARKET WHERE PEOPLE 
HAVE MONEY TO SPEND 


x 
(§ per household 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


*6,457 





HIGHER THAN... 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 


WIN-T COVERAGE 
Total population— 575,085 
Total households— 179,018 
Total income— $919,317,000.00 
Total retail sales—$660,826,000.00 


*Consumer Spendable Income per Household. 
Scource:—Consumer Markets 1954 


Nationally represented by 
H-R TELEVISION, INC. 


TRI-STATE TELEVISION, INC. 
WATERLOO, INDIANA 


Offices 
LINCOLN TOWER 
FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Been psychoanalyzed lately ? 


The top-level advertising executive has been considered a smart extro- 
vert—sometimes impulsive but usually decisive—and certainly domi- 
nant in social relationships. 

And it’s true. Authority for the statement is Roy A. Doty who, as 
vice president in charge of personnel evaluation, recently reported results 
of a study made by the management-consultant firm, George Fry & 
Associates. The study was made of 101 advertising leaders—all account 
executives or more—through tests which measured intellectual ability, in- 
terests and personality character- 
istics. 

Intellectually, the ad chiefs were 
tabbed as smarter than 89 per cent 
of the nation’s work force. That 
means, according to the report, that 
agency men learn rapidly, under- 
stand knotty or abstract problems 
and plan effectively. 

And in terms of interests, the 
advertising exec exceeds 90 per 
cent of the people with his strong 





emphasis upon persuasion, leader- 
ship and communication. He most enjoys the things that bring him into 
contact with others and he prefers to play a dominant or aggressive role 
in those activities. Showing “more than an average interest” in creative 
things, he shows a preference for communicating ideas via words. 

His interests give him a “below average” rating, however, in mechani- 
cal and scientific work, in computation and clerical details. He is also 
less than average in “social service relationships’—helping individuals 
solve their individual problems. 

Personality characteristics most indicative of success for an adver- 
tising executive, according to the stidy, are as follows: 

The best administrator is extrovertive in behavior and dominant in 
social relationships. He tends to be quick to take a risk—or to follow up 
a hunch. He is socially aggressive and may even have to guard against 
acting on impulse. 

Nevertheless, he is extremely strong in thinking for himself, evaluating 
facts critically and reaching his own decisions. In these areas, he exceeds 
96 per cent of the population. Rather than be vacillating and impression- 
able, he is unusually independent in his thinking. He may have to be 
careful, in fact, not to be stubborn in the face of soundly supported 
argument. 

In terms of tranquility, the most successful executives prove neither 
passive under continued frustration—nor exceedingly irritable. They can, 
for example, tolerate disordec on a temporary basis, but they are unwill- 
ing to accept it in excessive amounts, 

In contrast to people-in-general, the top agency official is judged to 
be very objective, frank, straightforward and realistic in his relations 
with others. Seeing himself clearly in relation to his environment, he holds 
rationalizing and “buck-passing” to a minimum. He is spontaneous and 
friendly in his interpersonal relations. 

And his tendancy to worry or develop tensions is no worse than that 
of the average man’s. Further, he is considered to have hit the middle 
level in emotional adjustmeat and self-confidence, both of which give 
him good stability. 

Finally, the ad man who reaches the upper levels generally shows a 
slightly-more-than-average tolerance of others. Neither a “pushover” nor 
a perfectionist, he expects “relatively high” performance of others—and 


of himself. 























TELEVISION AGE 


Report by Markets, 
December, 1954 


The figures listed below are secured 
from the stations. They are presented 
as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For 
further regarding the 
figures and their sources, contact the 
Outlets equipped to carry 
network or local color are listed with 
the number of color sets in each mar- 
ket, where such figures are available. 
Asterisks indicate stations equipped 


information 


stations. 


for color but which have submitted 
no figure. Italics indicate stations 
not yet on the air, channel numbers and 
target dates. 

In addition to set figures the two 
principal executives of each station are 
listed. 


City Station Vht Unf 


ALABAMA 
WABT 293,120 *- 
Henry P. Johnston, p. & mng. d.; 
Charles F. Grisham, c. m. 
WBRC-TV 286,494 50 
J. Robert Kerns. v.p. & mng. 4.; 
Oliver V. Naylor, gen. sls. m. 
WMSL-TV 20,100 - 
Frank Whisenant, p.; Bill Guy, m. 
& sis. m. 
WTVY—9 Dec. 25 
WALA-TV 386,000 — 
Robert H. Moore, g. m.; Herbert 
Johnson, c. m. 
WCOV-TV 40,600 
Hugh M. Smith, g. m.; Morris 
South, sls. m. 
WSFA-TV 56,000 
David E. Dunn, p. 


Color 


Birmingham 


Decatur 


Dothan 
Mobile 


Montgomery 


ARIZONA 
KVAR (see Phoenix) 
KOOL-TV 105,570 
Charles H. Garland, g. m.; 
liam J. Connelly, c. m. 
KPHO-TV 99,814 a 
Richard Rawls, g. m.; Al Larson, 
ec. m. 
KVAR 99,184 —_ 
Richard O. Lewis, p. & m.; E. W. 
Harvey, v.p. & c.m. 
KOPO-TV 34,8646 
E. 8S. Mittendorf, g. m.; 
Plunkett, sls. m. 
KVOA-TV 34,866 _— 
R. B. Williams, g. m.; Bill 
Harvey, c. m. 
KIVA-TV 24,571 — 
Arthur L. Fszol, g.m. & sls. m.; 
Robert H. Harker, st. m. 


Mesa 


Phoenix —_ 
Wil- 


Tucson _ 
Paul 


Yuma 


ARKANSAS 
KFSA-TV 25,000 _ 
Weldon Stamps, g. m.; Roland 
Hundley, sls. m. 
KNAC-TV—5 Jan. °55 
KARK-TV = 77,233 _ 
T. K. Barton, v.p. & g. m.; Lee 
Bryant, c. m. 
KATV (see Pine Bluff) 
KATV 77,233 _ 
John H. Fugate, g. m.; Bruce B. 
Compton, nat. sls. m. 
KCMC-TV (see Texarkana, Tex.- 
Ark.) 


Fort Smith 


Little Rock 


Pine Bluff 


Texarkana 


CALIFORNIA 
KBAK-TV 87,000 — 
A. H. Constant, m.; Frank Beaz- 
ley, sls. m. 


Bakersfield 


Set Count: 





Totals 
Total commercial stations: 414 
Total markets: 255 
Total estimated b&w sets: 32,228,000 
Total estimated color sets: 8,376 











City Station Vht Unf Color 
KERO-TV 128,595 100 
Gene DeYoung, p. & g. m.; Ed 
Urner, sls. m. 
Chico KHSL-TV 48,962 _ 
M. F. Woodling, st. m.; Jerry 
Pero, sis. m. 
Eureka KIEM-TV 18,000 _ 
William B. Smullin, p.; Donald 
H. Telford, v.p. 
Fresno KJEO 142,796 _ 


J. E. O'Neill, p.; 
v.p. & bus. m. 


Joe C. Drilling, 


KMJ-TV 119,500 _ 
Perry Nelson, st. m.; Wilson 
Lefler, c. m. 
Los Angeles KABC-TV 1,929,254 — 
Amos T. Baron, g. m.; Elton 


Rule, gen. sls. m. 


City ___ Station Vht Unf Color 
KCOP 1,929,254 _ 
Jack Heintz, v.p. & g. m; David 

E. Lundy, gen. sis. m 
KHJ-TV 1,929,254 
John T. Reynolds, g. m.; 
L. Wheeler, sis. m 
KRCA 1,929,254 — 
Thomas C. McCray, g. m.; James 
Parks, sis. m. 

KNXT 2,107,000 50 
James T. Aubrey, Jr., g. m.; Ed- 
mund C. Bunker, gen. sis. m 

KTLA 1,929,254 

Klaus Landsberg, v.p.; 
Mohr, sis. m 

KTTV 1,929,254 — 

Richard A. Moore, v.p. & g. m.; 
John R. Vrba, nat. sis. m 

KCCC-TV 106,500 _ 

Ashley L. Robison, m Al Rich 
ards, nat. sis. m 

KBET-TV—10 Feb 

KSBW-TV 492,371 = 

John Cohan, g. m.; W. M. Oates 
asst. m. 

KFMB-TV 245,167 - 

George Whitney, g. m Ralph E 
McKinnie, nat. sis. m 

KFSD-TV 245,167 — 

John C. Merino, st. m.; Leon N. 
Papernow, sis. m 

San Francisco KGO-TV_ 1,016,110 — 


Howard 


Robert 


Sacramento 


Salinas 


San Diego 


Vincent A. Francis, m.; David 
Sacks, sis. m 
KPIX 1,016,110 150 
Philip G Lasky 4 m.; Lou 
Simon, c. m. 
KRON-TV 1,016,110 150 
Harold P. See, st. m.; Norman 
Louvau, sis. m 
KSAN-TV 125,000 — 
Norwood J. Patterson, g.m.; Allen 
Storm, c. m 
San Luis KVEC-TV 76,715 - 
Obispo Les Hacker, g. m Si Darrah 


cm 
(Continued on next page) 





New Stations 


wsFA-Tv (12) Montgomery, Ala., began 
testing Nov. 7. Affiliate: NBC. David E. 
Dunn, pres. Headley-Reed, representative. 
Stockholders: David E. Dunn, 11-2/3%; 


R. F. Hudson, Sr., v.p., 25% ; H. S. Durden, 
secy.-treas., 38-1/3%; R. F. Hudson, Jr., 
16-2/3% ; Sebie B. Smith, 8-1/3%. 
woxi-tv (36) Atlanta, Ga., started Nov. 
15, as independent outlet. Robert W. Roun- 
saville, owner-genl. mgr. Hollingbery, repre- 


sentative. Ownership: Robert W. Rounsa- 
ville, 100%. 

KCKT (2) Great Bend, Kans., started 
Nov. 18. Affiliate: NBC. E. C. Wedell, 


pres. Bolling, representative. Stockholders: 
E. C. Wedell, 9%; C. L. Roberts, v.p.; 
Roy Zimmer, secy.; Delbert C. Williams, 
treas.; Ralph R. Rinker, 7%; C. O. 
Deighton, 7%, and other stockholders with 
less than 7% each. 

wirkt (5) Bloomingdale (Lake Placid), 
N. Y., started Nov. 24. Affiliation not an- 
nounced. Joel H. Scheier, pres. Adam 
Young, representative. Stockholders: Joel 
H. Scheier, 6-2/3%; Vincent S. Jerry, 
v.p., 33-1/3%; Robert Duley, 20% ; Martin 
Schulman, 6-2/3%; E. S. McDowell, 
6-2/3%; remainder held by nine others. 

Kvoo-tv (2) Tulsa, Okla., started tests 
Nov. 15; commercial operation set for 
Dec. 5. Affiliate: NBC basic. C. B. Akers, 
gen. mgr. Blair, representative. Stock- 
holders: William G. Skelly, 38.87%; Sen. 
Robert F. Kerr, 27.89%; Travis M. Kerr, 
6.86%; Harold C. Stuart, 12%; Dean A. 
McGee, 7.41%; Tulsa and Oklahoma A&M 
Universities, each 1.55%. 

wrMz-tv (67) Allentown, Pa., 
commercially Dec. 4. Affiliation and repre- 
sentative not announced. Raymond F. Kohn, 


starts 


pres. Stockholders: Raymond F. Kohn, 
6.2%; Earl J. Kohn, v.p. 5.6%; Horace 
W. Gross, treas., 7.2% Daniel Houck, 
secy., 3%; remainder held by 11 others, 
owning no more than 7% each. 

KTRK-TV (13) Houston, Tex., started Nov. 
20. Affiliate: ABC. Willard E. Walbridge, 
gen. mgr. Blair, representative. Stock- 


holders: KTRH (AM affiliate), 32°; Wright 
Morrow, chairman; John T. Jones, Jr., 
Houston mayor Roy Hofheinz, 16% ; 
John Paul Goodwin, v.p., 2.8%; B. F. Orr, 
secy.; George S. Bruce, Jr., treas., 2%; 
Frank Wozencraft, asst. remainder 
(39.63%) held by 26 others, each owning 
less than 3%. 

KREM-TV (2) Spokane, Wash., 
Nov. 1. Affiliation not announced. Robert 
H. Temple, mgr., Bolling, representative. 
Ownership: Louis Wasmer, 100%. 

wtvw (12) Milwaukee, Wis., started 
tests Oct. 26. Affiliate: ABC primary. Soren 
H. Munkhof, sta. mgr. Petry, representative. 
Stockholders: Paul A. Pratt, pres., 3%; 
Loren F. Thurwachter, v.p., 10°; J. Martin 
Klotsche, v.p., 3%; Maswell H. Herriott, 
secy., 2%; Rolando Frederick Gran, gen. 
mgr., 41%; Thomas E. Allen, 7%; re- 
mainder held by several others. 

wsau-Tv (7) Wausau, Wis., started Oct. 
24. Affiliate: CBS. George T. Frechette, 
mgr. Meeker, representative. 
John C. Sturtevant, pres., 
T. Frechette, v.p.; A. F. 
Berner, secy., 4.18%; Howard A. Quirt, 
treas.. 12.5%; Charles Lemke, 25%; 
Antigo Bestg. Co. (watk), 4.18%; Rhine- 
lander News, 8.32%; Wisconsin Rapids 
(wrur), 6.25%; Wm. F. Huffman 
Radio, Inc., 6.25% Merrill Herald, 8.32%. 


pres. ; 


secy.; 


started 


V.p.-gen. 
Stockholders: 
25%; George 
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Set Count (Continued) 





City Station Vht Unf Color 
Santa KEY-T 453,692 
Barbara Colin M. Selph, p.; R. Hill Car- 
ruth, sls. m. 
Stockton KOVR 968,000 _ 
A. E. Joscelyn, v.p. & g. m.; 
Wm. Rambo, sis. m. 
KTVU .112,000 _ 
D. M. Greene, g. m. 
Tulare KVVG 175,000 _ 
Sheldon Anderson, g. m.; Bob 
Hill, sis. m. 
COLORADO 
Colorado KKTV 52,223 _ 
Springs James D. Russell, p. & g. m.; 
Robert D. Ellis, v.p. & nat. 
sis. d. 
KRDO-TV 32,000 
Harry Hoth, p., g. m. & sls. m. 
Denver KBTV 237,198 _— 
Joseph Herold, st. m.; James F. 
Brown, nat. sls. m. 
KFEL-TV 237,198 
Gene oe Pp. & g. m. Bob 
Hart, c. 
KLZ-TV ont.t08 _— 
Hugh B. Terry, p. & g. m.; Jack 
Tipton, sls. m. 
KOA-TV 237,198 15 
Don Searle, g. ‘7 William F. 
MacCrystall, sls. 
Grand KFXJ-TV po 
Junction Rex Howell, p. & g. m.; E. An- 
son Thomas, v.p. _ sls. 
Pueblo KCSJ-TV 50,906 
Douglas D. Kahle, p. & g. m. 
John Henry, sis. m. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport WICC-TV 72,340 _ 
Philip Merryman, . es & mae 
Manning Slater, sls. m. 
Hartford WGTH-TV 203,670 _ 
Fred W. Wagenvoord, g. m.; John 
M. Kinsella, gen. sls. m. 
New Britain WKNB-TV 219,422 _ 
Peter B. Kenney, g.m.; David 
Scott, nat. sls. m. 


City 


Station Vnt Color 








New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF 


Washington 


Daytona Beach 


Fort 
Lauderdale 


Fort Myers 


Jacksonville 


Orlando 


Panama City 


WNHC-TV 702,032 
Ed Cc. Obrist, st. m.; J. 


Vincent Callanan, sis. m. 
WATR-TV 156,000 _- 
S. R. Elman, st. & sls. m. 

DELAWARE 
WDEL-TV 223,029 3 


Barton K. Feroe, st. m.; J. 
Robert Gulick, nat. sls. m. 


COLUMBIA 
WMAL-TV 600,000 
Frederick S. Houwink, g.m.; Neal 
J. Edwards, sis. m. 
WRC-TV 643,000 ‘_— 
Carleton D. Smith, v.p. & g 
Joseph Goodfellow, dir. & = 
WTOP-TV 646,900 
George E. Hartford, v.p. chg. tv; 
Robert Bordley, gen. sis. m. 
WTTG 620,000 _— 
Leslie G. Arries, Jr., g. m.; 
George Griesbauer, sls. m. 


FLORIDA 
WMFJ-TV—2 July ‘55 
WFTL-TV 148,000 _- 
Noran E. Kersta, g. m.; G. F. 
Bauer, sls. m. 


WITV 175,000 _ 
Arthur L. Gray, g. & nat. sls. m. 
WINK-TV 8,789 - 
A. J. Bauer, g. & sls. m. 

WJHP-TV 62, 500 _— 


T. S. Gilchrist, Jr., g. m.; Wil- 
lard Fraker, sls. m. 

WMBR-TV 261,000 10 

Glenn Marshall, Jr., p. & g.m.; 
Charles M. Stone, v.p. chg. sis. 

WOBS-TV—30 Jan. °55 

Wwitvd 287,500 65 

Lee Ruwitch, ex. v.p. & g. m. 
John S. Allen, v.p. & gen. sls. 
m. 

WMIE-TV—27 Jan. °S5 

WDBO-TV 70,000 _ 

Harold P. Danforth, p. & g. m.; 
John Thorwald, sis. d. 

WIDM 19,500 

Mel Wheeler, g. m.; 
Reyna, nat. sis. m. 


Milt de 











an 
You can’t get to| MACON > 
of Atlanta! 


by way 





Macon is 93 miles from Atlanta! So it 
stands to reason that Atlanta TV sta- 
tions are not covering the Macon area 
with an adequate signal. If you want to 
reach this middle Georgia market, 
heretofore untapped by TV, there’s only 
one station that can do a job for you — 
WMAZ-TV! 


Only WMAZ-TV adequately 
serves the well-balanced indus- 
trial and agricultural Macon 
market for you! 


Write for free brochure on Macon market 
and WMAZ.-TV specifications, rates, etc. 











WMAZ-tv 


MACON, GEORGIA - CHANNEL 13 
CBS, DUMONT & ABC NETWORKS 
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Only 10 of the 47 counties now blank- 
eted by WMAZ-TV received “‘good" service 
from any other station. Significantly, the 
remaining 37 counties in WMAZ-TV’s 
47-county area represent... 
---80% of this area's population! 
---81% of retail sales! 





Ask your 
AVERY-KNODEL 
man 











City Station Vht Unf Color 
Pensacola WEAR-TV 385,000 
Mel Wheeler, p. & g. m. Milt 
de Reyna, asst. gen. m. 

St. WSUN-TV 115,000 _ 
Petersburg Charles L. Kelly, st. m.; Mrs. 
Vera New, c.m. 

Tampa WFLA-TV—8 Jan. °55 
WTVT—13 Jan. 15 
West Palm WIRK-TV 39,324 oo 
Beach Joseph S. Field, Jr., p. & g.m. 
WINO-TV 222,500 
Walter L. Dennis, g.m.; W. F. 
Housner, sls. m. 
WEAT-TV—12 Jan. 1 
GEORGIA 
Albany WALB-TV 45,000 — 
James H. Gray, p.; Tom Still- 
wagon, g.m. 
Atlanta WAGA-TV 456,190 50 
Glenn C. Jackson, mng. d.; John 
W. Collins, Jr., st. m. 
WLW-A 460,000 — 
William P. Robinson, p. & g.m.; 
Bernard I. Ochs, gen. sls. m. 
WQXI-TV _ _ 
R. W. Rounsaville, p. & g.m. 
WSB-TV 475,221 
John M. Outler, Jr., g.m.; Mare- 
us Bartlett, st. m. 
Augusta WJIBF-TV 121,600 *__ 
D. Kelly, Jr., v.p., g-m. & 
sis. m. 
WRDW-TV 106,066 —_— 
W. Ray Ringson, g.m.; James W. 
Hicks, mng. 
Columbus WDAK-TV 68,737 _ 
E. F. MacLeod, st. m.; Joe 
Windsor, c.m. 
WRBL-TV 85,942 _— 
Jim Woodruff, Jr., p. & g.m.; 
Walter Graham, c.m. 
Macon WMAZ-TV 81,588 _ 
Wilton E. Cobb, g.m.; Frank 
Crowther, c.m. 
WNEX TV 62,032 _ 
Archie S. Grinalds, Jr., g.m. & 
sls. m. 
Rome WROM-TV 135,290 _ 
Edward McKay, g.m.; Charles 
Doss, cm. 
Savannah WTOC-TV 54,127 _— 
W. T. Knight, Jr., p. & g.m.; 
Ben Williams, ¢.m. 
Thomasville WCTV—6 Jan. °SS 
Valdosta WGOV-TV—37 Jan. ’SS 
IDAHO 
Boise KBOI 37,075 _ 
Earl Glade, Jr., st. & c¢.m.; 
George Ganz, loc. sls. m. 
KIDO-TV 35,300 _ 
Walter E. Wagstaff, v.p. & g.m.; 
Barry Tucker, sis. m. 
Idaho Falls = TV 30,300 
. N. Layne, g.m.; Claude Cain, 
wae m. 
Pocatello KWIK-TV—6 Early '55 
Twin Falls KLIX-TV—11 Early °S5 
ILLINOIS 
Belleville WwTvli 290,900 _ 
John D. Scheuer, Jr., ex v.p. & 
g-m.; James R. Bonfils, sis. m. 
Bloomington WBLN-TV 113,242 _ 
Jerrell Henry, g.m.; John Spahr, 
¢.m. 
Champaign WwCciaA 307,000 
A. C. Meyer, p.; Guy Main, sis. 
m. 
Chicago WBBM-TV 2,010,000 1,000 
H. Leslie Atlass, v.p. & g. m.; 
George Arkedis, sis. m. 
WBKB 2,010,000 _ 
Sterling C. Quinlan, v.p.; James 
Beach, sls. m. 
WGN-TV 2,055,000 _ 
Frank P. Schreiber, g. m.; Theo- 
dore Weber, sis. a 
WNBQ =e 2,043,000 _ 
Julies Herbuveaux, g.m.; C. V. 
Dresser, sls. d. 
Danville WDAN-TV 35,000 _ 
Robert J. Burow, g.m.; John 
Eckert, sls. d. 
Decatur WTVP 140,000 _ 
Stephen w. Poggay, g-m.; 
Saunders A. Devine, c.m. 
Harrisburg WSIL-TV 30,000 _ 
Oscar L. Turner, p. & m. 
Peoria WEEK-TV 202,600 *— 
Fred C. Mueller, g.m.; William 


J. Flynn, als. 























City Station Vat Uhtf Color City Station Vht Uhf Color 
WTVH-TV 130,000 — 
John Leslie, g.m. KENTUCKY 
Quincy KHQA-TV 128,716 re Henderson WEHT 62,075 — 
Walter Rothschild, g.m.; Paul Cecil M. Sansbury, g. & c.m.; 
Millen, nat. sis. m. Roger Garrett, asst. m. chg. 
WGEM-TV 124,500 ea : bi i 
Joe Bonansinga, g.m.; James E. Lexington WLEX-TV—18 Dec. 'S4 
Muse, c.m. Louisville WAVE-TV 404,538 __ 
Rockford WREX-TV 219,257 _ Nathan Lord, g.m.; Ralph Jack- 
Joseph M. Baisch, g.m.; Jack son, sis. m. 
Gennaro, loc. sis. m. WHAS-TV _ 
WTVoO 96,400 ane Victor A. Sholis, d.; Albert J. 
Harold Froelich, g.m.; Edward Gillen, sls. d. 
Ruppe, loc. sis. m. WQXL-TV—41 Early °SS 
Rock Island WHBF-TV 268,947 *— 
Leslie C. Johnson, v.p. & g.m.; LOUISIANA 
Maurice Corken, sis. d. Alexandria KALB-TV 40,500 _- 
Springfield WICS 85,000 a W. L. Cobb, g.m.; Marvin Reu- 
Milton D. Friedland, m.; Warren ben, sls. m. 
King, c¢.m. Baton Rouge WAFB-TV 75,000 — 
Tom E. Gibbens, v.p. & g.m. 
INDIANA WBRZ—2 Jan. ’S5 
eghe Weev | ee 100 | Lake Charles KPLO-TV 55,935 _ 
Robert Lemon, g.m.; Norman David Wilson, g.m.; P. E. Mills, 
Cissna, asst. m. & sis. d. r.. c m 
Elkhart WSJV-TV 204,103 — KTAG-TV 27,000 124 
~—_ F. Dille, Jr., p.; John J. James W. Lucas, g.m.; Quitman 
‘i - — om. ian Henley, sls. m. 
yansville _ 
Ted M. Nelson, g.m.; Shaun Bie a oo vp. & gm; 
Murphy, sis. m. “ are + ety 
, Jack Ansell, Jr., sis. & prom. 
WEHT (see Henderson, Ky.) m. 
Fort Wayne WKIJG-TV 112,168 __— New Orleans WDSU-TV 258,412 25 
Edward G. Thoms, v.p. & g.m.; Robert D. Swezey, ex. v.p. & 
Carleton B. Evans, c.m. g-m.; A. Louis Read, v.p. & 
WIN-T (see Waterloo) ¢.m. 
Indianapolis WFBM-TV 662,000 100 WIMR-TV 108,900 6 
Wm. F. Kiley, g.m.; Hugh L. George A. Mayoral, ex. v.p. & 
Kibbey, sls. serv. m. g.m. 
WISH-TV 662,000 15 WCKG—26 Late 54 
Cc. Bruce McConnell, p.; Robert Shreveport KSLA 61,500 _ 
B. McConnell, v.p. & g.m. Deane R. Fiett, st. m.; Harry 
Lafayette WFAM-TV 61,250 — Kornrumph, sis. m. 
O. E. Richardson, p.; Herbert E. 
Nelson, m. MAINE 
Muncie WLBC-TV 83,400 _ Bangor WABI-TV 78,640 _ 
W. F. Craig, v.p. & c.m. Leon P. Gorman, Jr., g.m. & 
South Bend WSBT-TV 201,364 25 ee as Se Cape, 
Neal B. Welch, g.m.; Robert H. oo . 
Elrod, nat. sls. m. W-TWO ; _ 
Terre Haute WTHI-TV 144,267 ae 7, os ey 
J. M. Higgins, g.m.; Lou Froeb, . : % 
c.d. Lewiston WLAM-TV 22,567 _ 
Eldon H. Shute, Jr., p. & st. m.; 
Waterloo WIN T 100,345 _ : . 
Ben B. Baylor, Jr., v.p. & g.m.; Gerald T. Higgins, adv. d. 
Robert C. Currie, Jr., prog. m. Poland Spring WMTW 241,911 - 
John H. Norton, Jr., v.p. & g.m.; 
IOWA Paul Tiemer, sls.m. 
Ames WOI-TV 247,590 > «= Portland WCSH-TV 130,988 25 
Richard B. Hull, g.m.; Robert C. Wm. H. Rines, mng. d.; Jack S. 
Mulhall, oper. m. Atwood, st. & sis. m. 
Cedar Rapids KCRG-TV 116,333 WGAN-TV 136,078 o— 
Wade S. Patterson, g. & sis. m. Creighton _E. Gatchell, v.p. & 
WMT-TV 245,120 50 g.m.; Richard E. Bates, sls. m. 
William B. Quarton, v.p. & g.m.; WPMT 47,000 eo 
Lewis Van Nostrand, sis. m. George E. Curtis, Jr., st. m.; 
Davenport WOC-TV 264,811 _ Gerald Higgins, ¢.m. 
Ernest C. Sanders, resident m.; MAR 
Mark Wodlinger, resident sls.m. Baltt WAAM a a6 
more J ’ 
Des Moines KGTV 5 76,500 a Ken L. Carter, g.m.; Armand 
W. C. Bridges, p.; Leo Howard, Grant, sis. d 
g.m. , . a. 
WBAL TV 568,020 100 
WHO-TV 286,000 y ree Leslie H. Peard, Jr., st. m.; F. 
Col. B. J. Palmer, p.; Paul A. W. Cardall, bus. m 
a an WMAR-TV 575,174 57 
Fort Dodge KQTV 42,100 = E. K. Jett, v.p. & tv d.; Ernest 
Ed Breen, g.m. A. Lang, sis. m. 
Mason City ban many | 107,532 4 Salisbury WBOC-TV 40,760 a. 
erbert R. Ohrt, ex. v.p. & g.m.; John W. Downing, p.; Charles J 
Walter Rothschild, nat. sls. m. ¢ ae 4 
. Truitt, g.m. 
Sioux City KTIV — 
Dietrich Dirks, p. & g.m.; Doug- MASSACHUSETTS 
eco Hough, sis. m. tie WMGT 169,015 =, 
KVTV 120,123 = (Pittsfield) John T. Parsons, m.; Wm. P 
Robert R. Tincher, g.m.; Donald Geary, sls. m. 
D. Guiliven, oer. ¢. Boston WBZ-TV 1,223,801 64 
Waterloo KWWL-TV 140,763 15 W. C. Swartley, g.m.; C. H. 
R. J. McElroy, p. & g.m.; Don Masse, sls. m. 
E. Inman, sls. d. WNAC-TV 1,223,801 “Tee 
Norman Knight, g.m.; George 
KANSAS Steffy, v.p., t oper. 
Great Bend yon re : om Brockton WHEF-TV—62 Late °54 
eae S Eat oe Cambridge WTAO-TV 158,200 — 
~ ; a (Boston) Theodore B. Pitman, Jr., g.m.; 
Hutchinson KTVH 151,726 : ‘or Richard H. Gourley, Jr., sls. m. 
(Wichita) ee ee g.m.; E. ; Springfield WHYN-TV 148,000 ao 
7 . : Charles N. DeRose, g.m.; Patrick 
Pittsburg KOAM-TV 70,197 —_ J. Montague, c.m. 
R. E. Wade, g. & sis. m. WWLP 148,000 i 
Topeka WIBW-TV 376,311 il Alan C. Tindal, v.p.; Howard S. 
Ben Ludy, g.m.; Hilton Hodges, Keefe, prom. m. 
a.m. Worcester | WWOR-TV 6.43 — 
Wichita KAKE-TV _- Ansel E. Gridley, v.p. & g.m.; 
Mark H. Adams, p.; Martin Leonard Corwin, c.m. 
Umansky, g.m + , 
KEDD 124,311 a WAAB—20 Late °54 
John North, v.p. & g.m.; Bob . 
Paxson, c. sls. m. (Continued on next page) 
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for nearly 6 years, WMCT Memphis 


was the only TV station 
IN THE MID-SOUTH 










































The habit of tuning to WMCT dur- 
ing that long period is one that is 
firmiy fixed today among over 


300,000 Mid-South TV homes. 


And WMCT on preferred low 
band VHF Channel 5, operates on 
a maximum 100,000 watts power 
from its “topper” tower of 1,088 
feet. 


today, WMCT Memphis 


is the only TV station 


THAT EVERY TV HOME CAN 
GET IN THIS AREA 


This means that WMCT delivers a 


better signal service a clearer 


picture over a wider area than any 
other Memphis TV station from 100 
to 135 mile radius. 


THE ONE TV STATION 
THAT SELLS ALL OF THE 
MID-SOUTH 


WMCT 


MEMPHIS’ 
First TV Station 


NOW 100,000 WATTS 


MEMPHIS-CHANNEL 5 
WMC —WMCF—WMCT 
Affiliated with NBC 
Also affiliated with ABC and DUMONT 
Owned and operated by 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


National Representatives The Branham Co. 
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| Set Count (Continued) 


Station wht Unf Color 





Ann Arbor 


Bay City 


Cadillac 


Detroit 


Flint 
Grand Rapids 


Lansing 


Marquette 


Saginaw 


Traverse City 


Austin 


Duluth 
(Superior) 


Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 


Rochester 


Columbus 
Jackson 


Meridian 


Cape 
Girardeau 
Columbia 


Hannibal 
Joplin 


Kansas City 


MICHIGAN 
WPAG-TV 22,400 
Edward F. Baughn, v.p. & g.m.; 

Kenneth H. MacDonald, sls. m. 
WNEM-TV 289,793 e 
John H. Bone, g.m. & c.m. 
WwWwtv 62,410 
L. T. Matthews, g.m.; 

Cundiff, sls. m. 
CKLW-TV 1,238,585 
J. E, Campeau, p. & g.m.; E. 

W. Wardell, gen. sis. m. 
WJBK-TV 1,468,400 200 
Gayle V. Grubb, v.p. & mng. d.; 

Harry R. Lipson, asst. mng. 4d. 
WW4J-TV 1,286,382 120 
Edwin K. Wheeler, g.m.; Wendell 

Parmelee, nat. sis. m. 
WXYZ-TV 1,308,200 _ 
James G. Riddell, p. & g.m.; 

John F. Pival, v.p. chg. tv. 
WJIRT—12 Late °54 
WOOD-TV 460,360 
Willard Schroeder, g.m.; 

M. Swift, gen. sis. m. 
WKZO-TV 524,600 * 
Carl E. Lee, mng. d.; Donald 

DeSmit, sls. m. 

WJIM-TV 407,256 250 
Harold F. Gross, p.; Howard K. 

Finch, v.p. 

WTOM-TV 55,000 — 
Thomas B. Shull, p. & g.m.; 

Roger Underhill, sls. m. 
WAGE-TV—6 Late '54 
WKNX-TV 140,000 5 
Howard H. Wolfe, st. m.; Robert 

M. Chandler, c.m. 
WSBM-TV—S1 Late 
WPBN-TV 33,300 
Les Biederman, p. & g.m.; R. 

Detwiler, c.m. 


John F. 


20 
Arthur 


"54 


E. 


MINNESOTA 
KMMT 95,951 
Tom Steensland, m. & 
KDAL-TV 72,250 
Dalton LeMasurier, 

Odin S. Ramsland, 
WDSM-TV 70,000 
Rodney Quick, 

Olson, sls. m. 
KSTP-TV 533,000 100 
Stanley E. Hubbard, p. & g.m.; 

Marvin Rosene, gen. sls. m. 
WCCO-TV 533,000 150 
F. Van Konynenburg, ex. v.p. 

& g.m.; Robert N. Ekstrum, 

sls. m. 
WMIN-TV 533,000 a 
N. L. Bentson, p.; Frank De- 

vaney, ex. v.p. & g.m. 
WTCN TV 533,000 
Joseph L. Merkle, 

Cole, sls. m. 
KEYD-TV—9 Jan. '55 
KROC-TV 92,386 
Bill Lampman, st. 

Miller, gen. sls. m. 


sls. m. 
Pp. & g.m.; 
¢.m. 


g-m.; Martin 


g.m.; David 


m.; Warren 


MISSISSIPPI 
WCBI-TV—4 Early 
WITV 
Jay Scott, 

¢.m. 
WLBT 
Fred. L. 

Gentry, sis. m. 
WSLI-TV 96,000 
Owens F. Alexander, tv oper. m.; 

Evan Hughes, c.m. 
WTOK-TV 46,750 
Robert F. Wright, p. 

W. B. Crooks, Jr., v 

m. 


60,511 10 
g.m.; Frank Willis, 
98,472 
Beard, 


25 
g.m.; Frank 


& g.m.; 
-p. & sls. 


MISSOURI 
KFVS-TV —— 
Osczr C. Hirsch, p. 
KOMU-TV 53,048 
Claude Ratliff, st. 

Conwell, sls. m. 
KHQA-TV (see Quincy, 
KSWM-TV 66,700 
Austin A. Harrison. p. & g.m.; 

D. T. Knight, loc. sls. m. 
KCMO-TV 440,665 
E. K. Hartenbower, 

Tremble, c. m. 
KMBC-TV 440,665 — 
John T. Schilling, v.p. & g.m.; 

George J. Higgins, v.p. & sls. 

mer. 


m.; John O. 


Tl.) 


g-m.; S. B. 


City 


Station Vht Unf Color 





St. Joseph 


St. Louis 


Sedalia 


Springfield 


Billings 


Butte 


Great Falls 


Missoula 


Holdrege 


(Kearney) 


Lincoln 


Omaha 


Henderson 
Las Vegas 


Reno 


Manchester 


Mt. Washing- 
ton 


Asbury Park 


Newark 


Albuquerque 


Roswell 


tady-Troy) 


Binghamton 


Bloomingdale 
(Lake Placid) 


Buffalo 


WDAF-TV 440,665 
Wm. A. Bates, m.; 
Russo. sis. m. 
KFEQ-TV 111,780 
Barton Pitts, g.m.; 
Griswold, c.m. 
KSD-TV 676,258 
George M. Burbach, g.m.; 

E. Yeldell, sis. m. 
KWK-TV 655,000 100 
Robert T. Convey, p. & g.m.; 

Vv. E. Carmichael, v.p. & c.m. 
WTVI (see Belleville, Il.) 
KDRO-TV 57,000 
H. W. Brandes, 

Glenn, sls. m. 
KTTS TV 49,456 
G. Pearson Ward, g.m. 

KYTV 58,670 —_ 
R. L. Stufflebam, co-mgr. & coml. 
mer. 


76 
E. Manne 


Glenn G. 


65 
Guy 


g-m.; Jimmy 


MONTANA 
KOOK-TV 17,000 
V. V. Clark, g.m.; 

c.m. 
KXLF-TV 
E. B. Craney, 

g-m. 
KFBB-TV 17,500 
LeRoy Stahl, st. 
Blanchette, c.m. 
KGVO-TV_ 14,000 
A. J. Mosby, p. 

Bader, sls. m. 


John Conner, 





p.; Jim Manning, 


ms. w.. & 


& m.; Hugh 


NEBRASKA 
KHOL-TV 45,221 
Duane L. Watts. sta. 

ard Hackney, sis. m. 
KOLN-TV_ 107,204 
A. James Ebel, m.; 

Young, sis. m. 
KMTV 283,150 
Owen Saddler, g.m.; 

Swisher, sis. m. 
Wwow-TV 283,150 
Frank P. Fogarty, 

Fred Ebner, sls. 


m.; Rich- 


Thomas L. 


Arden E. 


r_ 
v.p. & g.m.; 
m. 


NEVADA 
KLRJ-TV—2 Dec. 
KLAS-TV 17,564 
R. G. Jolley, p. & g.m.; 

Komar, c.m. 
KZTV 16,500 
Harry Huey, g.m.; 

devel. d. 
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Marian 
Richard Colon, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WMUR-TV 276,000 
Hervey Carter, g.m.; 
Allen, asst. m. 
WMTW (see Poland Spring, Me.) 


Louis F. 


NEW JERSEY 
WRTV 
Walter Reade, Jr., p.; 
Burke, mng. 
WATV 4,150,000 
Irving R. Rosenhaus, 
William Crawford, 


10,500 
Harold C. 


p. & g.m.; 
sls. d. 


NEW MEXICO 
KGGM-TV 49,289 
A. R. Hebenstreit, p.; 

Morgan, c.m. 
KOAT-TV 50,000 
Albert M. Cadwell, 

Melvin Drake, gen. 
KOB-TV 49,289 
Wayne Coy, p. & g.m.; 

Nielsen, sls. m. 
KSWS TV 
John A. 

McEvoy, 


George B. 


p. & g.m.; 
sls. m. 


Rolf 8. 


24,642 
Barne;t, 
sls. d. 


owner; Paul 


NEW YORK 


WROW-TV 125,000 
Harry L. Goldman, v.p. & g.m.; 


Harry Littler, sls. m. 
WTRI 114,000 24 
Richard B. Wheeler, g.m.; John 

D’Auitolo nat. sls. m. 
WNBF-TV 301,890 20 
George R. Dunham, g.m.; Stanley 

N. Heslop, gen. sis. m. 
WIRI 52,000 _ 
Joel H. Scheier, p. & g.m. 
WBEN-TV 422,590 


50 
George R. Torge, st. m.; Nicholas 


J. Malter, sis. m. 
WBUF-TV 170,000 _ 
Gary L. Cohen, ex. v.p.; Bob 
Brennan, sls. m. 














































City Station Vht Uhf Color City Station Vnt Unf Color City _ Station Vnft Uhf Color 
yan-ev 425,567 246 Ashtabula WICA-TV 25,000 _— Zanesville WHIZ-TV 45,000 — 
J. Bern: g-m.; Ollie John A. Colin, g.m.; Donald Allen Land, mng. 4 Nate 
© ed sis. m. Fassett, bus. m. Milder, d. 
Cc WCNY-TV 49,000 _ Cincinnati WCPO-TV 724,140 31 
(Water- Louis Saiff, Jr., g.m.; Alfred M. C. Watters, v.p. & g.m.; OKLAHOMA 
town) Tauroney, sls. m. Patrick H. Crafton, nat. sls. m. Ada KTEN 180,000 _ 
Ithaca WHCU-TV—20 Late °54 WKRC-TV 717,145 — Brown Morris, sec. treas. & st. 
Kingston WKNY-TV 17,600 — U. <A. Latham, g.m.; Robert m.; Bill Hoover, v.p. & g.m 
Robert M. Peebles, v.p. & g.m.; Schlinkert, gen. sis. Enid KGEO-TV 265,421 — 
Robert L. Sabin, m. tv oper. WLW-T 525,000 92 George Streets secy. & m.; Tom 
New York WABC-TV 4,180,000 = R. E. Dunville, p.; Robert Boul- Belcher, c.m 
Ted Oberfelder, g.m.; Trevor ware, st. m. Lawton KSWO-TV 54,540 a 
Adams, sls. m. WQXN-TV—S4 Early ‘SS P. N. Goode, p.; Ross B. Baker, 
WABD 4,180,000 _ Cleveland WEWS _ 1,057,110 100 s-m. 
George BarenBregge, g.m.; F. A. James C. Hanrahan, g.m.; Floyd Muskogee KTVX 245,000 a 
Wurster, sis. serv. m. E. Weidman, adv. m. L. A. Blust, Jr., v.p. & g.m.; 
WATV (see Newark) WNBKE __ 1,045,000 107 Ben Holmes, nat. sis. m 
WCBS-TV 4,180,000 2,000 Lloyd E. Yoder, g.m.; William Oklahoma KMPT 101,000 oe 
Sam Cook Digges, g.m.; Frank Davidson, sis. d. City Troy K. Hoskins, st. m.; Bill 
Shakespeare, sls. m. WXEL 934,693 _ Humphries, sis. m 
WNBT 4,180,000 2,000 Franklin Snyder, g.m.; R. C KTVQ@ 167,311 _ 
Hamilton Shea, g.m.; Jay J. Wright, nat. sis. m. John Esau, P & nat. sis. m.; 
Heitin, sls. m. Columbus WBNS-TV 307,000 a J. Harry Abbott, g.m 
WOR-TV 4,180,000 _ Richard A. Borel, tv d.; Robert KWTV 256,102 100 
Gordon Gray, g.m.; Charles D. Thomas, sls. m. Edgar T. Bell, ex. v.p. & g.m.; 
Philips, sls. m. WLW-C 3:12, 640 oe Fred L. Vance, sis. m 
WPIX 4,180,000 — James Leonard, v.p. & g.m.; WKY-TV 289,503 118 
Fred M. Thrower, g.m.; John A. James Burgess, sis. d. P. A. Sugg, ex. v.p. & st. m.; 
Paterson, sis. m. WTVN-TV 385,948 _ Hoyt Andres, asst. st. m 
Rochester WHAM-TV 275,000 ‘— Joseph W. McGough, g-m.; Tulsa KCEB 123,614 
William Fay, v.p. & g.m.; John | Robert C. Wiegand, asst. g.m. N. Ray Kelly, g.m.; John J. 
W. Kennedy, Jr., gen. sis. Mm. | payton WHIO-TV 637,330 = Howley, sis. m 
WHEC-TV 255,000 — | Robert H. Moody, g.m.; Walter KOTV 229,100 60 
Cc. Glover DeLancy, v.p. & g.m.; | E. Wolaver, c.m. Cc. P. Persons, Jr., v.p. & g.m.; 
ae C. Wheeler, nat. sis. WLW-D 320,000 inn Dick Campbell, c.m. & st. m 
| H. P. Lasker, v.p. & g.m.; C. R. KVO0O-TV _ -—— 
wear. TV 255,000 100 | Dodsworth, Jr., sls. d. Cc. B. Akers, g.m 
Ervin F. Lyke, p. & £.m.; | Elyria WEOL-TV—31 Late °54 
~ eal Murrellwright, gen. sls. | inet WLOK-TV 63,557 — OREGON 
- | Robert Mack, g.m. Eugene KVAL-TV 30,000 — 
y ~ © as , . 
Semencctegy WRG B. Henne, m.; Robert ¥, | Steubenville WSTV-TV 1,009,749 - S. W. McCready, g.m.; Glenn 
Troy) ae aaa John J. Laux, ex. v.p. & g.m.; Nickell. m 
- Scie, 2 | Joseph M. Troesch, asst. g.m. Medford KBES-TV 23,700 —_ 
Syracuse pen ge ll ge ane ee - & v.p. Everett A. Faber, v.p. & bus. m 
Bell, c.m. nt Rampton WSPD-TV 300,050 90 Portland KOIN TV 242,064 
Siena er | Allen L. Haid, v.p. & mng. 4.; C. Howard Lane, mng. d.; John 
WSYR-TV 350,500 oe ee Bill Ashworth, nat. sls. m. Palmer, nat. sis. m. 
E. R. Vadeboncoeur, p.; William * a “ , . ax 
R. Alford, Jr., d. of sls. Youngstown WFMJ-TV 140,000 12 KPTV 196,856 35 
. . , 150 | William F. Maag, Jr., p.; Mitchell Russell K. Olsen, v.p. & st. m.; 
— hichee! Cc —— g-m. & c.m F. Stanley, m. & sis. m. Charles White, ¢.m 
‘ » &-m. -m. WKBN-TV 144,872 rs KLOR—12 Jan. °55 
Z W. P. Williamson, p. & g.m.; ‘ 
NORTH CAROLINA L. Bowden, st. 4. (Continued on next page) 
Asheville WISE-TV 31,500 _ 
Harold H. Thoms, p. & g.m.; — KL - 
Joseph J. Master, sis. m. 
WLOS-TV 205,872 — She : 4 
Charles B. Britt, ex. v.p.; Brad- 
ley H. Roberts, c.m. 
Charlotte WAYS-TV 56,338 _ . “ 
George W. Dowdy, p.; James P. Be 
Poston, g-m. S| 
WBTV 430,276 20 bon! 
Charles H. Crutchfield, ex. v.p. 
& g.m.; J. R. Covington, v.p. Pd 
chg. sis : 
Durham WTvD 185,690 _ 
Harmon L. Duncan, p. & m.; ; 
Mike Thompson, sls. m. 
Greensboro WFMY-TV 242,750 _ i 
Gaines Kelley, g.m.; William Es 
Baskerville, c.m. FOR GIFTS eee 
Greenville WNCT 80,800 _ 
A. Hartwell Campbell, g.m.; John | Hennessy Cognac brandy makes 
G. Clark, Jr., c.m. a distinctive gift that is really 
Raleigh WNAO-TV 112,600 | appreciated. Go to your store and 
> ae eyes g.m.; Earl see all of the imported Hennessy 
Wilmington WMFD-TV 38,560 ms gift packages ranging from $3.50 
R. A. Dunlea, Jr., m.; Claud to $20. Give your friends a gift of 
O’Shields, c.m. | good taste they are sure to enjoy. 
Winston- WSJS-TV 245,189 50 
Salem Harold Essex, ex. v.p. & g.m.; | 
oe Te an os. FOR ENTERTAINING... 
weeest ‘. 5, & = Hennessy Cognac brandy will add 
ohn . ohnson, -m.; naries . 
w. tout ane. ae to your reputation as a good host. 
For the perfect ending to a good 
NORTH DAKOTA dinner, serve it neat or as Flaming 
Bismarck KFYR-TV 20,200 — Cafe Hennessy. (Light a lump of 
F. E. Fitzsimmonds, ex. v.p.; ; 
a s. a a on — in a dessert spoon of 
Benne WDAY.TV 65,200 ennessy over hot coffee. When 
Tom Barnes, g.m. & sls. m. sugar melts, stir into coffee.) Serve Hennessy 
KXJB-TV (see Valley City) | with soda or on-the-rocks through the evening. 
Minot KCJB-TV 30,120 
John W. Boler, p. & g.m. ; Herman — 
Burkart, st. m. 
Valley City KXJB-TV 78,000 _ | 
John W. Boler, p.; William L. | HEN 
Hurley, v.p. chg. nat. sis, & 
st. m. 
ot THE WORLD'S PREFERRED ennai BRANDY 
| . . 
— wemnee 174,008 84 PROOF « Schieffelin & Co., New York 


S. Bernard Berk, p.; Roger G. 


Berk, v.p. & g.m 
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City Station Vht Unf Color City Station Vnt Uhf Color 
Set Count (Continued) Pittsburgh WDTV _ 1,200,000 350 WUSN-TV 200,000 _ 
Harold C. Lund, g.m.; Lloyd G. J. Drayton Hastie, p.; Phil 
City Station Vht Unf Color Chapman, sls. d. Porterfield, nat. sis. m. 
WENS 412,688 _ Columbia WCOS-TV 65,070 _— 
PENNSYLVANIA H. Israel, v.p. & g.m.; Charlies W. Pittman, p. & g.m.; 
Allentown WFMZ-TV ak. st Donald Menard, sls. m. Wayne Poucher, c.m. 
Raymond F. Kohn, p. Reading WEEU-TV 90,352 _— WIS-TV 127,526 _ 
Altoona WFBG-TV 447,128 Ss Thomas E. Martin, ex. v.p. & G. Richard Shafto, g.m.; Law 
Jack Snyder, mng. d.; George g.m.; K. Richard Creitz sls. d. Epps, sls. m. 
Burgeon, oper. WHUM-TV 219,870 —_ WNOK-TV 62,000 
Bethlehem WLEV-TV 89,307 -s Humboldt J. Greig, p. & g.m.; H. Moody McElveen, Jr., g.m. & 
Thomas R. Nunan, Jr., st. m.; Robert M. Reuschle, nat. sls. m. sis. m. 
J. R. Gulick, nat. sis. m. Scranton WARM-TV 181,397 — Florence WBTW 95,000 — 
Easton WGLV 84,915 — William M. Dawson, g.m.; Sam J. William Quinn, mng. d.; Wal- 
J. R. Porterfield, g.m.; Nelson Feigenbaum, sls. m. lace J. Jorgenson, gen. sis. m. 
S. Rounsley, bus. m. WGBI-TV 185,000 - Greenville WFBC-TV 314,000 _ 
Erie WICU 208,500 + Robert E. McDowell, st. m.; Bevo Whitmire, m.; R. Q. Glass, 
Ben McLaughlin, g.m.; Karl R. George D. Coleman, g.m. & Jr., ¢.m. 
Nelson, ¢.m. sis. m. WGVL-TV 102,300 _ 
WSEE 46,283 — WTVU 150,424 _ Ben. K. McKinnon, v.p., g.m. & 
Charles E. Denny, v.p. & g.m.; James H. Crawley, g.m.; Edward nat. sis. m. 
Don Boyce, c.m. Galuska, oper. d. Spartanburg WSPA-TV—7 Early ’55 
Harrisburg WCMB-TV —— == Wilkes-Barre WBRE-TV 184,000 70 
Ed K. Smith, g.m. David M. Baltimore, v.p. & g.m.; SOUTH DAKOTA 
WHP-TV 166,423 — an tae, &. ©. Sioux Falls KELO-TV 105,897 - 
A. K. Redmond, g. & c.m. WILK-TV 190,000 — Joseph L. Floyd, p.; Evans A. 
‘ Thomas P. Shelburne, mng. d.; Nord _m 
WTPA 166,423 a oS ea 
‘ Malcolm Dale, sis. m. 
David J. Bennett, g.m.; Allen P. : 
Solada, sis. m. Williamsport WRAK-TV—36 Jan. ‘SS TENNESSEE 
Jehnstown WARD-TV — York WNOW-TV 87,400 - Chattanooga WDEF-TV 103,021 — 
Robert R. Nelson, g.m. Lowell W. Williams, g.m.; Harold E. Anderson, g.m.; Otis 
WJAC-TV 805,604 185 Robert ‘Stough, sis. m. H. Segler, sis. m. 
Alvin D. Schrott, g.m.; John H. WSBA-TV 88,700 — Jackson WDXI-TV—7 Nov. 30 
Hepburn, sls. m. C. L. Doty, v.p., g-m. & c.m. Johnson City WJHL-TV 129,360 — 
Lancaster WGAL-TV 602,350 30 LAN W. Hanes Lancaster, Jr., g.m. 
Harold E. Miller, st. m.; Leroy BwOSS » Knoxville WATE TV 91,060 ate 
K. Strine, c.m. Providence WJAR-TV 1,143,201 200 W. H. Linebaugh, g.m.; J. T 
WWLA—21 Fail *54 Norman Gittleson, st. m.; Ed McCloud, sls. m. ire fo ee 
New Castle WKST-TV 146,367 ani Boghosian, sls. m. TSK-TV 
Harley West, Jr., st. m.; G. E WNET 75,00 —_ —— hy Rothrock —_ | on 
McGary, ¢.m. Abraham Belilove, v.p. aA 1.) | 
Philadelphia by -TV 1,854,637 *_— M . —— a 
. W. Thornburgh, p. & g.m.; SOUTH CAROLINA ee le ae m; L. 0. 
ee M. McGredy, sls. m. Anderson WAIM-TV 70,548 50 Dobson, sis. 
WFIL-TV 1,793,021 375 Glenn P. ie eo g.m.; Fisher oe 
Roger W. Clipp, g.m.; Kenneth Darden, sls. . _ neti aie. Earl ao 
W. Stowman, gen. sis. m. Charleston WCSC-TV_ 121, a land, asst. m. 
WPTZ 1,820,000 250 John M. Rivers, p. & g.m., Ro- Nashvill SIX-TV tF, 
R. V. Tooke, g.m.; Alexander W. land Weeks, st. m. & naf. adv. Nashville tea ee p. & g.m.; 
Dannenbaum, Jr., ¢.m. m. E. S. Tanner, sis. m. . 
WSM-TV 201,453 12 
. es = ina = ae John H. DeWitt, Jr., p.; Irving 
| Waugh, c.m. 
Old Hickory WLAC-TV 207,158 _ 
(Nashville) T. B. Baker, Jr., ex. v.p. & g.m.; 
William W. Walker, c.m. 
TEXAS 
| Abilene KRBC-TV 37,194 — 
Dale Ackers, p. & g.m.; Forest 
Lane, nat. sis. m. 
Amarillo KFDA-TV 59,075 _ 
| Stan Wilson, v.p. & g.m.; Ed. 
Moore, asst. g.m. & c.m. 
KGNC-TV 59,075 _ 
| Wesley S. Izzard, ex. g.m.; 
| Bill Clarke, sls. m. 
| Austin KTBC-TV 92,207 8 
| J. C. Kellam, g.m.; O. P. Bobbitt, 
| sis. m. 
Beaumont KBMT 33,580 — 
John Rossiter, v.p. & g.m. 
| Corpus KVDO-TV 24,400 as 
Christi L. W. Smith, g.m.; V. Eugene 
Tinsley, c.m. 
| Dallas KRLD-TV 415,000 150 
(Ft. Worth) Roy M. Fiynn, st. m.; William 
WDEF-TV A. Roberts, asst. m. chg. sls. 
fe WFAA-TV 415,000 150 
Average on Ralph W. Nimmons, st. m.; Terry 
7 Fr d H. Lee, asst. m. chg. sls. 
Y syncnee El Paso KROD-TV 59,106 — 
Yj Val Lawrence, v.p. & g.m.; Dick 
YW Shows WI e& bl W Watts, gen. sls. m. 
Y KTSM-TV 56,766 _ 
Y A] re) 103,021 SETS Kari O. Wyler, p. & g.m.; Roy 
Y ° Based on Nielsen Survey T. Chapman, v.p. & c.m. 
l Stow. 1, 08S (Beles) George Cremsen, ot. m.; Tey 
} Plus RETMA to September 1, 1954 Bacus, ¢.m. : rene 
Yj U. S. Average | Galveston KGUL-TV 362,000 — 
Y on Syndicated INTERCONNECTED = t° Paul E. Taft, p. & g.m.; Ray- 
Yj S| : NBC CBS ABC Dumont mond E. Jones, gen. sis. m 
U.S. A Yy 105,200 WATTS VHF Harlingen KGBT-TV 44,626 a 
- 9. Average yy under Troy McDaniel, g.m.; I. 5S. 
on y) Roberts, sis. m. 
Network 20.0 WDEF-TYV Houston KGUL-TV (see Galveston) 
Shows under ° OOGA KPRC TV — 370,000 100 
, CHATTAN Jack Harris, g.m.; Jack McGrew, 
30.0 nat. sis. m. 
KTRK-TV _ _ 
Prey Willard E. Walbridge, g.m.; Wm. 
op F. Bennett, c.m. 
Contact THE BRANHAM COMPANY Longview _‘ KTVE “12 — 
Barre Monigold, st. m.; Bernie 
* Taken From the NATIONAL TELEPULSE — August 1-7, 1954 (TOP 15) Bouma, sis. m. 
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City 


Station Vhi Uhf ___ Color 





Lubbock 


San Angelo 


San Antonio 


Temple 


Texarkana 
(Tex.-Ark.) 
Tyler 


Waco 


Weslaco 


Wichita Falls 


Salt Lake 
City 


Montpelier 


Danville 


Hampton 
Harrisonburg 


Lynchburg 


Newport 
News 


Norfolk 


Richmond 


Roanoke 


Bellingham 


Seattle 
(Tacoma) 


Spokane 


KLTV (see Tyler) 
KCBD-TV 63,843 
Joe H. Bryant, p.; 
Tarter, v.p. & sis. d 
KDUB-TV 65,000 
W. D. Rogers, p.; George Collie, 
nat. sis. m. 
KMID-TV 39,000 
S. A. Grayson, v.p. & g.m.; Bob 
Cain, ¢.m. 
KTXL-TV 38,598 
J. H. Hubbard, 
Thomesen, c.m. 
KGBS-TV 211,323 
Bill Michaels, mng. 4.; 
E. Kelley, nat. sls. m 
WOAI-TV 218,087 30 
James M. Gaines, v.p. & g.m.; 
Edward V. Cheviot, c.m. 
KCOR-TV—41 Late ’54 
KCEN-TV 89, 349 
Harry Stone, g.m.; Burton Bishop, 
sis. m. 
KOCMC-TV 86,110 
Walter M. Windsor, g.m. & c.m. 
KLTV 54,000 
Marshall H. Pengra, g.m. 
KANG-TV 4 
Clyde Weatherby, 
Walker, st. m. 
KRGV-TV 44,626 
Byron W. Ogle, g.m.; 
ler, ¢.m. 
KFDX-TV 76,100 
Howard H. Fry, v.p. 
Mott M. Johnson, nat. 
KWFT-TV 85,300 
Kenyon Brown, p. 


George L. 


sau.3; 2 G 


a 


William 


8,960 
P.; Bob 


Jack Keas- 


& g.m.; 
sis. m. 


UTAH 
KSL-TV 166,800 50 
D. Lennox Murdoch, v.p. & g.m.; 

Edward B. Kimball, sis. m. 
KTVT 166,800 52 
G. Bennett Larson, g.m. & 

sls. m. 

KUTV 181,500 
Frank C. Carman, 
Brent H. Kirk, 


P., 


p. & §.m.; 
sls. m. 


VERMONT 
WMVT 85,000 
Stuart T. Martin, g.m.; 
Dobson, sls. m. 


John A. 


VIRGINIA 

WBTM TV 21,545 
Edward G. Gardner, v.p. & g.m.; 

John E. Holland, c.m. 
WVEC-TV (see Norfolk) 
WSVA-TV 93,971 
Frederick L. Allman, p. & g.m.; 

Howard C. Evans, sls. m. 
WLVA-TV 150,000 — 
Phillip P. Allen, v.p. & g.m.; 

Joseph F. Wright, Jr., c.m. 


WACH-TV (see Norfolk) 


WACH-TV 94,300 
H. A. Seville, g.m. 
WTAR-TV 339,190 *— 
Campbell Arnoux, p.; Robert M. 
Lambe, gen. sls. m. 
WVEC-TV 120,000 15 
Thomas P. Chisman, p. & g.m.; 
Harrol A. Brauer, Jr., v.p. & 
sis. 4d. 
WTVR 470,108 *_— 
Wilbur M. Havens, p., g.m. & 
¢.m. 
WSLS-TV 
James H. 
Horace 
¢.m. 


276,345 
Moore, 
Fitzpatrick, 


50 
/s wae 
asst. & 


WASHINGTON 

KVOS 127,653 

Rogan Jones, p. & g.m.; 
Elsethagen, sls. m. 

KING-TV 387,300 

Otto P. Brandt, v.p. & g.m.; A. 
P. Hunter, c.m. 

KOMO-TV 378,300 69 

W. W. Warren, v.p. & g.m.; Ray 
Baker, v.p. & c.m. 

KHQ-TV 92,310 10 

Richard O. Dunning, p. & g.m.; 
John H. Pindell, c.m. 

KXLY-TV 91,515 

Richard E. Jones, 
Struble, sls. m. 

KREM-TV 

Louis Wasmer, 
Temple, m. 


Fred 


159 


g-m.; Robert 


owner; Robert 





City 


Tacoma 
(Seattle) 


Yakima 


Charleston 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 


Huntington 


Oak Hill 
(Beckley) 


Parkersburg 


Wheeling 


Eau Claire 
Green Bay 
La Crosse 


Madison 


Marinette 


Milwaukee 


Neenah 
(Appleton) 


Superior 


Wausau 


Cheyenne 


Station et Vht Uhf Color 
KMO-TV 370, 100 _ 
Carl E. Haymond, p.; Dexter 


Haymond, v.p. & oper. m. 
KTNT-TV 378,300 


69 
Len Higgins, m.; Larry Carina, 


c.m. 

KIMA-TV 30,789 _ 

Tom Bostic, v.p. & g.m.; H. R. 
Cary, sis. m. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WCHS TY 423,234 a 

John T. Gelder, Jr., g.m.; John 
L. Sinclair, Jr., sls. m. 

WKNA-TV 47,320 — 

Charlies H. High, g.m.; Howard 
G. Salisbury, sis. m. 
WBLK-TV—i2 Jan. °55 

WJPB TV 36,105 _ 

R. M. Drummond, v.p. & g.m.; 
George E. Fowler, c.m. 

WSAZ-TV 448,382 15 


Lawrence H. Rogers, v.p. & g.m.; 
C. Tom Garten, asst. g.m. 
WOAY-TV—4 Nov. °54 


WTAP 35,000 

Theodore A. Ejiland, p. & g.m. 
Jerry Burns, sis. m. 

WTRE-TV 281,831 40 

Robert W. Ferguson, v.p. & g.m.; 
H. Needham Smith, sls. m. 


WISCONSIN 
WEAU-TV 62,468 
_.. Hyett, g.m.; 
Kepler, st. m. 
WBAY-TV 210,000 
Burkett Farquhar, st. 
C. Nelson, sis. m. 
WKBT 38,700 _- 
Howard Dahl, m.; Robert Z. 
Morrison, Jr., sis. m. 
WKOW-TV 
Michael Henry, 
¢.m. 
WMTV 60, 
Morton J. Wagner, st. 
m. 
WMBV-TV 175,000 
Joseph D. Mackin, g.m.; William 
R. Walker, st. m. 


Richard 


m.; Robert 


,000 
g-m.; Ben Hovel, 


000 
m. & sis. 





WCAN-TV 412,000 _ 

Lou Poller, g.m.; Burton Levine, 
sls. m. 

WOKY-TV 351, _ 

Lee B. Bartell, g.m.; Don Mann, 
st. m. 

WTMJ-TV 708,115 107 

Walter J. Damm, g.m.; Neale V. 
Bakke, sls. m. 

witvw _ 

L. F. Thurwachter, ex. v.p.; 


Soren H. Munkhof, st. m. 
WNAM-TV 41,823 — 
Don C. Wirth, v.p. & g.m.; 


Walter Braeger, st. m. 
KDAL-TV (see Duluth, Minn.) 
WDSM-TV (see Duluth, Minn.) 
WSAU-TV 
George T. Frechette, v.p. & g.m.; 





Richard D. Dudley, asst. m. & 
¢.m, 
WYOMING 
KFBC-TV 49,000 _ 
William C. Grove, g.m.; Charles 
P. Cahill, c.m. 


Territories & Possessions 


Anchorage 


Honolulu 


San Juan 


ALASKA 
KFIA 12,000 
James G. Duncan, 

Howarth, sls. m. 
KTVA 10,000 
A. G. Hiebert, p. & g.m. 


g.m.; Phil 


HAWAII 
KGMB-TV 62,000 
C. Richard Evans. 

Ralph H. Davison, Jr., 
KONA 62,000 
John D. Kerting, p. & g.m.; 
Irvine, gen. sls. m. 
KULA-TV_ 62,750 
Jack Burnett, ex. 
Hugh B. LaRue, 


& g.m.; 
sls. m. 


v.p. 


Jack 


v.p. & g.m.; 
c.m. 


PUERTO RICO 
WAPA-TV 32,000 
Delfin Fernandez, 

Mundo Quinones, 
WKAQ-TV 45,000 
R. Delgado Marquez, 

Rivero, sis. m. 


g-m. ; Segis 


c.m. 


g.m.; Jorge 


| 


Simons (Continued from page 51) 


each other since their youth. Working 
at the now-extinct Detroit Ad Service, 
the pair quit in 1928 to hang out their 
own shingle. Simons was 25; Michel- 
son, 26. They started a jewelry syndi- 
cate mat service and, their own 
amazement, made more than $25,000 
apiece by the end of their first year. 
Both invested their profits in stock 
(suggested by the president of their 
bank) aud by the end of 1929 were 
as broke as when they But 
they've always managed, even through 
the depression, to keep their little firm 
in the black. Today, 
position of its history 


to 


started. 


it is in the best 
thanks largely 
to television. 

As specialists in retail advertising, 
the S-M Co. quickly discovered that 
television’s national effectiveness was 
based on local results. Today, the two 
largest S-M clients are also the two 
largest tv-users, For example, consider 
Drug Stores, a 108- 
store group in Detroit which also op- 
erates the Marshall Drug chain in 
Cleveland. Cunningham’s Drugs first 
bought radio in 1939, chose news pro- 
grams to draw an adult audience. The 
drug chain extended its billing when 
television arrived and took a 15-minute 
daily show on WJBK-TV and six daily 


Cunningham’s 


5-minute shows on Wwxyz-Tv. The 
policy scored at the cash register. 
Cunningham’s television _activity, 


alone, now runs as high as $300,000 
a year. 


Simons Took Helm 
The E&B Brewing Co. had stumbled 
through a of 
seemed headed for oblivion when, four 
years ago, 


number “loss” years, 
Mr. Simons was named to 
its board. He quickly assumed _per- 
sonal supervision of the brewery’s ad- 


vertising destinies, started a weekly 
half-hour of television, Club Polka, 
aimed mainly at Detroit’s large 


foreign-culture population. He follow- 
ed up with a daily 15 minutes of mu- 

then extended the tv schedule to 
Toledo, 


Saginaw-Bay City, as well. 


include Grand Rapids and 
The brew- 
ery revived immediately, was out of 
the red a year later, will pay its first 
dividend many seasons late this 
year. Today, the E&B Brewing Co. 


“substantial” 


in 


share of 
“the bulk” 
(Continued on page 98) 


gives tv a 
success-credit and plunks 
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Simons (Continued from page 97) 


of its ad budget into video. 

The biggest tv impact around the 
S-M offices was made with an inten- 
tionally short-lived program a few 
years back. The Paint Roller Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. was meeting in 
Detroit and asked S-M for profession- 
al help. The association wanted to 
dramatize its product and, at the same 
time, answer the claims of painters’ 
unions that they could work only with 
brushes. The agency put a simple show 
on television, which used a man in a 
tuxedo and a woman in evening dress, 
painting a wall with a paint roller. 
The publicity on that one became na- 
tion-wide. 

The list of S-M television clients 
runs the proverbial gamut. It includes 
Ned’s Auto Supply Co., a chain that 
sponsors 11 p.m. movies; Wrigley’s 
Stores, Inc., 60 Detroit supermarkets 
that sponsor kiddies’ movies and a 
morning “charm” program; Krun- 
Chee Potato Chip Co. and Velvet Pea- 
nut Products Co., both of which have 
spots on all three Detroit stations, plus 
food distributors, clothiers, realtors 
and the like. All the agency’s major 
accounts but three use television. 


ALBANY SCHENECTADY TROY 


delivers 
114,000 


UHF Families 
im the 


Nation's 


Z9 th 


SEE YOUR 
HEADLEY-REED Ma 
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Simons-Michelson also lists national 
advertisers like General Electric Sup- 
ply Co., which places co-op advertising 
through Detroit and Flint dealers, or 
Parker Pen, a 15-year client attracted 
by the agency’s syndicated jewelry 
service. 

There are now over 50 people in 
the agency, but the fastest growing de- 
partment—concerned mainly with ac- 
counts held by Simons or Michelson— 


is television-radio. It is headed by a- 


youngster, Richard 
Hughes, who started his advertising 
career only four years ago. Today he 


heads the staff that handles all details 


incident to going on the tv air. 


comparative 


A Simons-Michelson man is at the 
studio for each client-sponsored pro- 
gram, and the account executive 
watches it, as a matter of course, on 
his home set. The next morning, they 
compare notes, make recommenda- 


tions, discuss problems. 


In spite of their tv boom, Messrs. 
Simons and Michelson persist in not 
wanting to expand their business fur- 
ther. “We want to spend more time 
with our families and extracurricular 
activities.” For Simons, that means 
golf, plus almost any civic activity 
that occurs in Detroit. (He holds of- 


fices with everything from the De- ° 


troit Grand Opera Assn. to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Commission.) For 
Michelson, it 


annual charity football game, watching 


means promoting an 


football, talking about the gridiron 
with his daughter, 17, or son, 12, or 
reading anything he can get his hands 
on. (He is noted in his own office for 
his thorough and current knowledge 
of all business and trade news.) But 
this kind of detachment isn’t wholly 
effective; whether they've wanted to or 
not, Mr. Simons and Mr. Michelson 
—and_television— have increased 
their agency’s billing from $1.3 to 
$2.5 million in the past five years. 
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Newsfront (Cont'd from page 34) 


White, executive editor of KFMB-TV- 
AM San Diego, slap out a challenge. 
Granting that “Radio news retains its 
superiority in speed,” he said, “Tele- 
vision news is getting better and bet- 
ter. In spite of its advances, he re- 
gretted, “Television is still too delimit- 
ed in what it’s permitted to cover.” 
This “patent injustice”, he explained, 
ranges collegiate football to 
court hearings (where “hippodrom- 
ing, if any, is performed by the parti- 
cipants and not by media of news 
coverage”). 

Judging from last month’s speeches, 
the battalions are beginning to form. 
IDENTIFICATION. Within the past 
two years, just about all stations, ac- 
cording to Managing Director T. F. 
Flanagan, have accepted the Station 
Representatives Assn.’s standard for 
10-second ID's. 


from 





T. F. FLANAGAN 
An urgent request 


Now comes an addition, making for 
a dual standard. Under the alternate 
method, proposed by the S.R.A. for 
station approval last month, the ad- 
vertiser gets what amounts to a full 
eight seconds of solo billing, with the 
station retaining the other two seconds 
for full-screen identification of its call 
letters. The S.R.A., said Flanagan, will 
list outlets accepting the new variation. 
“This is urgent,” he noted. 

The system was not new to some 
industry, however. NBC Spot Sales, 
representing nine tv outlets plus WRCA- 
TV New York, had already adopted a 
similar system a month earlier, and 
some 40 other stations had—or in- 
tended to—follow suit. 











Networks (Continued from page 49) 


that the emphasis is on network pro- 
grams. A breakdown of the expenses 
of the industry reveals that networks 
and their o&o outlets spent over 
$137 million on programs last year 
while the total expenditures of 260 
independently owned stations for this 
item were under $62 million. 

Unfortunately, the government data 
fails to furnish information on the 
proportion of the average tv broad- 
cast schedule which is devoted to net- 
work programs. 

This contradiction arises from the 
fact that the breakdown of revenues 
received by the average station does 
not tell the full story. Sale of time 
to the networks does not reflect the 
amount of time devoted to network 
programs. Nor do revenues from na- 
tional spot or local advertisers mean 
anything in terms of time devoted to 
non-network programs. 

But there are other figures in the 
1953 report which accentuate the es- 
sentiality of network affiliation to tv 
stations. There is the amazing revela- 
tion that, despite the growth of audi- 


IN DETROIT 
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on 
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WWJ-TV 
NBC Television Network 


DETROIT 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 


Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS 


National Representative 
THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 











ence and the lush profits generally of 
the vhf stations, eight of the 14 pre- 
freeze stations in New York and Los 
Angeles (the only  seven-station 
markets) lost money last year. 

This would indicate that while a 
network affiliation is no guarantee 
that a station will be profitable the 
lack of an affiliation would seem a 
serious handicap except, perhaps, in a 
heavily populated area. It’s signifi- 
cant, too, that two of the eight vhf 
stations in Chicago and Washington 
(only pre-freeze four-station markets) 
were in the red and that one of the 
23 v’s in the eight pre-freeze three- 
station cities reported a loss, 


Too Many Networks? 


Does this mean that the industry 
can support only three television net- 
works? The FCC data so indicates. 
It also may explain the economics 
leading to the proposed merger of the 
ABC and Du Mont networks. 

Although the 1953 report covered 
only a few months’ operation of the 
post-freeze stations, it provided suf- 
data to indicate the effect 
which the new outlets are having on 


ficient 


the old. The competitive impact is 
especially the 40-pre- 
freeze single station markets where 


apparent in 


the lone v’s had been enjoying fat 
profits for nearly five years. 

In nine of these markets, vhf com- 
1953, and 


while the new stations were in opera- 


petition appeared during 


tion on an average of only three 
months they noticeably reduced the 
revenues of the pre-freeze outlets. The 
average increase in business by the 
original v’s in the nine markets was 
26 per cent. In the other 31 single- 
station markets which had no vhf or 
only uhf competition the average gain 
in revenue was 34 per cent. 

This suggests that if the new v’s 
had been in operation all year they 
would have cut into the business of 
the first stations considerably. How 
much, one can only guess, but it 
would seem likely to be enough to 
end, except in a few markets, an era 
of lush earnings. 

The 1953 report reflects the expan- 
sion of tv service as the result of the 
lifting of the freeze. In contrast to the 
108 pre-freeze outlets, there were 348 
stations in operation at the close of 


the year (there are now 414). 


| INDUSTRIAL 
FILMS 





CA * s 
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| Shooting the supersonic “Tiger” at 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Cor- 
poration Long Island plant. 


| OS 


| TV SPOTS 





TV spot produced for Lever Bros. Com- 
pany. Product: Pepsodent Tooth Paste. 


TV PROGRAMS 





TV and radio star Bill Cullen featured 
in the popular “Professor Yes ‘N’ No” 
series. 
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ORANGE w 






BEAUMONT 





“GOLDEN TRIANG 


of the FABULOUS TEXAS GULF COAST 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Jefferson County Seat, home of Spindletop Field, birthplace 
of the modern oil industry, a shipping center with a 30-foot deep water channel to 
the sea, an oil refining center responsible for more than 10% of the U. S. total, as 


well as a wholesale and manufacturing center 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS, in Jefferson County, also an Industrial Center, is the second 

largest deep water port in Texas with a 36-foot deep water channel to Gulf of Mexi- 

co Commodities shipped include petroleum and by products, grain, lumber, and PORT ARTHUR 
sulphur. : 


ORANGE, TEXAS, Orange County Seat, also industrial deep water port; lumber, 
rice, cattle country, on Gulf Coast of Texas. Heavy industrial, petro-chemical, steel 
fabrication and ship-building. The combined tonnage of imports and exports is ex- 
ceeded only by one other U S. port New York. 
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78th in population in the US 
78th in manufacturing employees 


75th in retail sales 


























In the Picture 


William H. Weintraub, who started as president, is now chairman of the board of his own 
13-year old, $18-million agency, William H. Weintraub Co., Inc. Chicago-born “Bill” Weintraub had 
been publisher of Apparel Arts magazine when, in March, 1933, together with David Smart, he 
launched Esquire. “We came out,” the magazine’s first publisher recalls, “the day the banks were 
closed.” At Esquire, the dynamic executive was closely associated with advertisers and particularly 
with exploitation and promotion activities on the retail level. So when he sold out his magazine in- 
, terest in 1940 to Mr. Smart, it was natural that Mr. Weintraub should take to advertising. And vice 
versa. His first client was Dubonnet Wine; the second, Coronet Brandy. “And,” Mr. Weintraub, 
proudly points out, “they’re both still with me.” Also still with him is the agency’s new president, 
Elkin Kaufman, described by Mr. Weintraub as “my right hand for 20 years.” Mr. Kaufman came 
to Esquire in 1934 as promotion manager, and he and publisher Weintraub started a continuing 
hand-in-glove working arrangement. When the Weintraub agency was founded in 1941, (Paul Rand, 
then as now, art director, was the third of the trio which began the new shop), Elkin Kaufman was 
made executive vice president. He’s held that title until now, specializing in the creative branches 
of the company. Mr. Kaufman, born in Louisville and a Harvard graduate, opened his career in 
Boston on the Hearst advertising staff. He then went to Rochester, N. Y., and became advertising man- 
ager of the men’s clothing firm, Stein-Bloch. Following that he was promotion manager in charge of 
the New York activities of the Leo Hart Printing Co. of Rochester. 








The 45th annual meeting of the Association of National Advertisers, held last month in New 
York, elected Edward G. Gerbic, vice president, Johnson & Johnson, chairman of the ANA board F 
for a one-year term. In 1953-54, the new chairman was both treasurer and vice chairman of the 7 
association. Also in the past year, Mr. Gerbic headed ANA’s special committee on agency-client re- 
lationship. He came to this latter assignment by due process of his experience at J&J. As executive in 
charge of merchandising and advertising for the New Brunswick, N. J. medical and baby supplies firm, 
he does business with five agencies. (Y&R, N. W. Ayer, Noyes & Sproul, Wm. Hart Adler and L. W. 
Frohlich.) Mr. Gerbic started with J&J as a salesman 20 years ago in Chicago and was elected to 
his present post in 1951. 





In 1918, at the age of 25, Milton H. Biow, founded his own advertising agency. He was presi- 
dent but also mail boy—Milton H. Biow was the entire staff. Today the Biow staff consists of more 
than 400. They handle billings of over $50 million. Mr. Biow, now chairman of the board, has for 
the past year been unloading his responsibility and stock. After January 1, 1955, 
two principals who have taken over much of Milton Biow’s unloadings will add 
their names to the founder’s and the agency will be known as Biow-Beirn-Toigo, 
Inc. F. Kenneth Beirn, president, after “seeing the world” as a ship’s deckhand 
during 1932, became a salesman in New York for the Baltimore Press Co. Then 
to RCA as factory representative and later advertising manager for RCA Victor. 
After which came, successively, positions with Pedlar & Ryan; OWI; Blackett, 
Sample and Hummert; Grant and Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. He joined Biow in 
1948 as vice president. John Toigo, executive vice president, responsible for all 
creative work, was born in Italy in 1899, came to the U. S. when five years old. A Phi Beta Kappa at 
the University of Chicago, he began in advertising in 1921 as a copywriter for John H. Dunham, 
Chicago. Mr. Toigo left Dunham in 1932 and, in order, was then associated with McCann-Erickson, 
Lord & Thomas, BBD&O, Campbell-Ewald, U. S. Advertising and D’Arcy. He came to Biow in 1951 
as vice president in charge of special plans. 





Now that the FCC has approved the $8.5-million purchase of Empire Coil Co. and stations WXEL | 
and KpTv Portland, Ore., Storer Broadcasting Co. is opening a west coast office in San Francisco. | 
Gayle V. Grubb, Storer vice president, is to direct the operation. A 30-year industry pioneer, Mr. | 
Grubb brings a wagonload of experience to his mission of establishing Storer’s west coast head- — 
quarters. He began as an entertainer but in 1924 secured a job as manager of KFAB Lincoln. In 1928 
he moved in for a 17-year stay as manager of wKY Oklahoma City, then on to ABC as general man- 
ager of Kco San Francisco. Mr. Grubb became a vice president at ABC in 1951 and the next year | | 
joined Storer as general manager of wJBK and wJBK-Tv Detroit. His replacement at Detroit will be 
Bill Michaels, ex-managing director of ex-Storer stations KGBS and K¢BS-Tv San Antonio. 
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In the Picture 


The new tv account executive in the Los Angeles office of the station representative firm, Avery- 
Knodel, Inc., Murray Grabhorn, is marking his 25th year in the business. Born in Hoboken, he 
began in 1929 as a time salesman with KHJ Los Angeles, eventually becoming sales manager for KHJ 
then KFRC San Francisco. He was with John Blair & Co., 1935-38, as manager of the New York 
office. Mr. Grabhorn returned to L. A. as manager of Hearst’s KEHE (now KABC) for one year, then 
back again to New York as Hearst vice president and general manager. He was manager of spot 
sales at ABC in 1942, later vice president of o&o stations. Then came service as manager of new 
business development at Edward Petry & Co. and a short period as sales manager of watv Newark. 





The network picture shows five important new job de- 
velopments. Norman Knight has been named vice presi- 
dent of General Teleradio, Inc., executive vice president of 
the Yankee Network and general manager of WNAC and 
wNac-Tv Boston. Mr. Knight’s background includes sales at 
WMMN Fairmount, W. Va., general manager of wAJR Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., eastern manager of station relations at 
Mutual, vice president in charge of sales for Sponsor and, 
up to last month, general manager of wABD New York ... At 
aBc-Tv, Gerald Vernon has been made director of the 
network’s central division. Mr. Vernon started as an NBC 
page in 1937 and went up through the mail room and re- 
search department before moving to ABC (then the Blue 
Network) in 1942 as research manager. He shifted to ABC 
radio sales in 1945. Three years later found him in tv as 
coordinator for sales in the central division of ABC-TV and 
in 1950 he was upped to division sales manager . .. Matthew 
J. Culligan is in a newly created spot at NBC-TV, sales 
manager for the Television Network. Thirty-six-year old 
Culligan will be in charge of NBC-TV’s entire national 


Gerald Vernon 
ABC-TV 
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M. J. Culligan 
NBC-TV 



































Edmund C. Bunker will be the new general manager of woxy-Tv Milwaukee as soon as the 
FCC approves the CBS purchase of the station. Ed is now sales manager of KNxT Los Angeles and 
the Columbia Television Pacific Network. He joined the CBS Television sales staff in New York as 
account executive in 1949, switching to his present West Coast assignment three years later. Prior 
to his CBS affiliation, Ed was sales account executive with the American Broadcasting Company, 
1948-49. Before that he was an executive with Avery-Knodel, 1945-48, U. S. Navy, 1942-45, regional 
sales manager for wis Charleston, S. C., 
at wesc Charleston, S. C., 1937-39 and, in 1936, salesman and copywriter at wroc Savannah. Ed is 
39 and was born in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 


1939-42, program director, chief announcer and salesman 


sales staff. He came out of Good Housekeeping and other 
magazines in 1952 to handle sales for NBC magazine con- 
cept shows, Today, Home and Tonight, as sales manager of 
NBC participating program department Roy C. 
Porteous, supervisor of the sales unit for Today, takes over 
Mr. Culligan’s position. Mr. Porteous started with the pro- 
gram department of NBC in 1942. He then served as assist- 
ant sales promotion manager for both national spot sales 
and the NBC New York outlet, now wrca. In 1950, he 
shifted to network sales and to Today last March 
Another NBC promotion goes to Michael Dann, from 
manager of NBC-TV network programs to director of pro- 
gram sales. Mr. Dann will act as program department rep- 
resentative and coordinator with clients and agencies spon- 
soring network-produced programs, including, most es- 
pecially, the Spectaculars. Now 33, Mr. Dann joined the 
National Broadcasting Company in 1948 and was made 
manager of business publicity for the press department. He 
has also served as supervisor of special telecasts and man- 
ager of planning. 
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Culhane (Continued from page 54) 


Culhane has a wide acting career in 
her own right, from the bark of the 
Pekinese dog in the Red Heart Dog 
Food spot—“This Marx barks,” she 
quips—to more conventional dramatic 
roles in Suspense, Ellery Queen, Sher- 
lock Holmes and Joan Davis Show. 
The Culhanes opened their studio 
in New York during December 1949, 
starting with a staff of 10. Since then, 
their staff has grown to 33 (two-thirds 
of whom are hand-picked animation- 
board artists); their annual gross, 
from $20,000 to a tidy $500,000. 


Studies Directing 


In January of this year, they opened 
a West Coast studio with full produc- 
tion facilities, which allows them to 
draw on the best talent of both New 
York and Hollywood, as well as pro- 
vide immediacy of location at the two 
major tv production centers. In com- 
plete charge of West Coast operations 
is William T. Hurtz, designer of the 
award-winning Gerald McBoing Boing 
and Flathatting. (He has also directed 
CBS Radio’s More than Meets the 
Eye which proved such a tour de 
force in sales promotion that the net- 
work ordered an additional 25 prints 
for the use of 
groups interested in film-making tech- 
niques. It was booked solid for six 
months and withdrawn only 


exclusive busin*ss 


because 
the information became dated.) 

them, Bill and Shamus 
have worked on over 250 color films, 
are well prepared for television’s en 
masse adoption of multichrome. They 
feel they’ve licked the major prob- 
lems and, in addition, have developed 
an economical method for producing 
better multiple release prints. But 
there is still one challenge: to match 
the color values in combined live-ac- 
tion and animation. They have already 
accomplished this once, however, in 
their segment of the color film on 
Krilium Soil Conditioner, made for 
Monsanto, In animated artwork, they 
had to duplicate the tonal quality of 
the earth, leaves and flowers of the 
live-action scenes, shot by another 
producer. But they have learned, at 
Shamus Culhane Productions, that as 
adds life to black-and-white 
photography, for animations, it makes 
true drawing-board magic. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 
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ART4yVIDEART 


TITLES — ANIMATION — ID‘S 
TELOPS — FLIP CARDS 


COLOR or B&W — 16 or 35MM 


ee 


(VIDE iy) 


343 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


LExington 2:7378-9 \@ircaameeas 








CAMERA SUPPLIES 





Complete line of 15-35 Camera equipment. 
Editing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, 
Lenses, TY Camera accessories. Write for 
catalogue or call: 


SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 


Gamera CQ EQuIPMENT 


1600 RA SQI New York City 
JUdson 6-1420 








Aunitow SINCE 
Hollywood} = 1931 


Professional 16mm Sound-On-Film Motion 
Picture Cameras for Television Newsreels, 
Commercials and other Television Filming. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc. 


983 No. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 








COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 


FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrele 5-7991 








CONSULTANTS 


Wilkam p Scripps Aasoc. 


Telecommunication Consultants 
1005 Kales Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-1750 








PROFESSIONAL MOVIE EQUIP. 


TV Stations find everything here for | 





P % P o. g and 
editing motion picture films! Ne need te 
shop cround—we have it—just ask us. 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
Dept. TA, 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. — Cable: SOSOUND 








Sales - Service - Rentals 


Motion Picture and Television Equipment 
WRITE FOR CATALOG, Dept. E 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


209 W. 48th St., New York 36, N.Y. — Circle 6-0348 











FILM EQUIPMENT & PROCESSING 
* Quiet * Roll ’em 


eACTION! 


—— Equipment for the movie — 
— and Television Producer — 


The CAMERA e MART, Inc. 
1845 B’way N.Y. 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 





LIGHTING 
for your LIGHTING needs, call 


Century oLighting , 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 








MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 


phil davis 


ee enterprises 





“distinctive musical 
commercials” 


1650 BROADWAY @® N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-8148 








Brochure on request 
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The lead story in the November 13 
issue of The Saturday Review, 
“They’re selling Your Unconscious,” 
tells all about Motivation Research. 
We especially liked the .ction deal- 
ing with word-association tests given 
to find out people’s reactions to words 
used in advertising. For instance, a 
brewer was advised to avoid the word 
“lagered” because some consumers 
thought it meant tired, lazy, dizzy or 
drunk. Words such as complaint, co- 
operate and voluntary, it was pointed 
out to advertisers, produce “a deep 
emotional disturbance with a sizable 
group.” And did you know that 
Procter & Gamble, after looking at the 
results of a word-association test, 
dropped the “concentrated” 
from its soap advertising? Forty per 
cent of the housewives thought it 
meant “blessed by the Pope.” 


word 


* * * 


Tv coverage: A woman caught shop- 
lifting explained that she watched the 
way it was done on a tv show. But 
the store detective who caught her did, 
too. 


* iB x 


The other day, the more than 1,000 
employees at BBD&O used several 
ways and media to honor president 
Ben Duffy on the occasion of his 35th 
anniversary with the agency. But one 
of the highlights of the ceremony, 
commemorating Mr. Duffy’s beginning 
as an office boy, was when the 
agency’s executive vice presidents, 
Charles H. Brower, J. Davis Danforth 
and Fred B. Manchee, marched into 
Ben Duffy’s office and sang the follow- 
ing lyrics to the tune of “Oh, What A 
Beautiful Morning:” 

There are just a few left who 
remember, 
Back in 1919, in November, 
When you sat in the president’s chair 
on the sly 
Then grew up yourself to be number 
one guy. 

Chorus: 
Oh, what a beautiful morning, 
Thirty five autumns ago. 
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We've got a wonderful feeling, 

Ben is a wonderful Joe. 

Your success story doesn’t need gild- 
ing, 

But you know, when you're out of 
the building, 

The mailboys sneak into your chair 
and sit down. 


And there’s “Three-minute Presi- 
dents” all over town. 
(Chorus) 


Oh, we're not going to flatter you any, 
It’s already been done by so many 
But drop in and see us if you’re on 
our floor— 
(Our door would be open if we had 
a door!) 
* * * 
Incidental intelligence from around 


the world: One of the biggest users of 
tv in Alaska is a manufacturer of re- 
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set count on page 91 shows that in 
the U. S. there is one tv set for every 
five people. In the Soviet Union the 
ratio is one set for every 2,400 people. 


a * * 


Has anyone else noticed how much 
wor-Tv’s Gordon Gray and the new 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Washington’s 
Warren G. Magnuson, look alike? 

* * * 

And for the rousers who rabble 
against tv, especially those who de- 
mand, “What good does it do?” here’s 
some ammunition: 





A California psychologist claims 
television can be used to help mentally 
ill people get well. “Patients otherwise 
uncommunicative,” he says, “some- 
times talk back to the tv set.” ... 
Then there’s the case of tv commenta- 
tor, John Tillman, wrtx New York, 
who has five shows a day and says, 
“If it weren’t for television, my kids 
would never see me.” 


w ww or 


Train talk: First Commuter: “I’ve 
always thought watching tv is a waste 
of time.” 

Second Commuter: “I don’t own a 
set either.” 


* ye * 


At the recent outdoor annual bar- 
becue of the Federal Communications 
Bar Association in Washington, the 
temperature was decidedly post-freeze. 
An observer, anonymous, remarked: 
“First time I’ve ever seen so many 
lawyers with their hands in their own 
pockets.” 


* * * 


We close out our where-who-goes- 
when vacation survey for 1954 with 
the following entries: 

General manager of wiBw Topeka, 
Ben Ludy, hied himself up to North- 
ern Minnesota last summer, and he 
brought back some fish and some 
ideas for direct mail gimmicks. This 
past July, H-R chief Frank Headley 
went up to the “wilds of Maine” and 
acted as an Isaac Walton rep. In a 
combination business and pleasure 
foray, Saul Turell, president of Sterl- 
ing Films, spent a fortnight in and 
around Las Vegas. Lloyd Venard of 
Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, calls 
himself “a sailor in a rowboat in a 
Central Park Lake.” Lloyd spends his 
vacation time traveling around the 
country visiting tv stations. 

Mentioning Central Park brings 
up the fact that not one of the vaca- 
tioners in our survey passed their 
holiday time in New York. This bears 
out what we’ve always felt. New York 
is a great place for television, but we 
wouldn’t want to visit here. 
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